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By HAMILTON FYFE 
The first official biogr: aphy of T. P. 


Just Out 


9 
T. P. O’Connor 
(Author of Northeliffe). 
O'Connor, politician, wit, and founder of modern journalism. 
“Written with zest out of much first-hand knowledge and understanding of his sebject. 


16s, 


With I’rontispiece. 


~The Times. 








The Unknown Cromwell 
By F. H. HAYWARD. 


“A sympathetic and important study of the 
and philosophy of Cromwell.” 


12s. Od. 


soul 
—Scotsman 


Biography 


John Henry Newman 
By J. ELLIOT ROSS. Frontispiece. 
“An appreciative character study of the famous 
Cardinal, as seen through the eyes of an American 
fellow Catholic.”"—Truth. 


7s. 6A. 





Modern Samoa 
By FELIX M. KEESING. Maps. 16s. 
“A remarkably thorough and encyclopedic work, 
in which serious students will find a detailed survey 
of the history and conditions of our island com- 
munity still comparatively little known to the 
average European.”—Daily Telegraph. 


International 





Affairs 


Poland’s Access to the Sea 


by C. SMOGORZEWSKL Maps. 16s. 


“\ vastly interesting book in which the Corridor 
issue is examined from all angles.” 
—Aberdeen Press. 





Science and the Spirit of Man 
By J. K. FEIBLEMAN and J. W. FRIEND. 
12s. 6d. 


“The authors argue reasonably and persuasively 
for a reconsideration of current assumptions in 
ethics, philosophy, and religion. No reader can 
fail to be stimulated by their suggestions.” 
—Aherdeen Press. 


Philosophy and Religion 


The Essence of Plato’s Philosophy 
By CONSTANTIN RITTER. 16s. 
“The 
event of 


appearance of an English translation is an 


first-rate importance for philosophical 
scholarship. . . . It is a very fine piece of work 


indeed.”—Church Times. 





East and West in Religion 
By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 4s. 60. 
“Written with the 
style, and is only too short, 
but for the reader’s appetite.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


author’s usual distinction of 
not for his purpose, 





Counter Attack from the East 
The Vhilosophy of Radhakrishnan. 
By ¢ C. E. M. JOAD. 7s. 6d. 
‘A very remarkable book to those who are eds al- 
minded, whatever form of belief they may have 
chosen This book can be strongly recom- 
mended.” —News-Chronicle. 
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quarter to the validity 
experience.” —Listener. 
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The New Psychology and Religious Experience 


10s. 6d. 


“ Well-informed and up-to-date survey of the entire field of the New Psychology in its relation 
It affords a convincing answer to the challenge which has been issued from this 
the beliefs 


which are involved in religious 
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oT MEALS i 


for the 


COLD & HUNGRY 


This picture, taken in 


Sunderland, shows one of the 
TWELVE MOTOR 
FOOD KITCHENS 

by means of which The 


Salvation Army is __ fighting 
hunger every day in centres of 
destitution in Great Britain. 
Hot nourishing meals 
are supplied very cheaply. 
SOUP IS ALWAYS GIVEN FREE. 
For three months of last Winter ten Motor 
Kitchens, then in use, supplied 50,000 hot meals. 
One Motor Kitchen can serve six needy districts 
in a morning. In proportion to the number of 
meals supplied, sickness is kept at bay, and 


DEPRESSION STAYED. 
Other towns and districts are calling out for 


| these Motor Kitchens. 





—— 


Each Van, completely 
equipped, costs £350. Will you help towards 
the next one, in time for the present Winter 
distress? Every shilling brings it nearer 
realization. Gifts, marked ‘Motor Food 
Kitchens,’ will be gratefully received by 
General E. J. Higgins, The Salvation Army, 
101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
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THE PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 
OF FEDERAL FINANCE. 


By Buarcuannra P. Aparkar, B.A., Professor of 

Economics, Benares Hindu University. 12s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: Part One—The Constitutional Foundations. 
Part Two—The Financial Systems of Leading Federations: 
The United States of America—Germany—Switzerland—The 
Dominion of Canada-——The Commonwealth of Australia—The 
Union of South Africa—India. Part Three—Principles and 
Problems. 


ready February Ist 


THE DEVALUATION OF THE 
POUND. 


By J. L. K. Grevorp, Lecturer in Economics and 
History, University of Queensland. 5s. 


On the basis of an_ examination of the deflationary and 
recovery-postponing effects of the sterling exchange depreciu- 
tion, and of the meagreness and the temporary nature of its 
stimulns to British exports, the author concludes that it was 
a disastrous mistake to abandon the gold standard in 
Sepembcr, 1931. He suggests that the best thing Britain 
can do now is to devaluate the pound at its present gold 
standard to help provide a solid basis for the restoration of 
foreign trade and the rationalization of tariff policies. 


ready shortly 
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COMMUNICATIONS IN THE FAR 

~ ] 

EAST. 

By Dr. FrReperick VINCENT DE FELLNER, 

D.Se.Econ., Budapest University. Maps and 

Charts. 15s. 
This book offers a concise analysis of the railways, shipping 
and other means of communication in the Far East (Japan, 
China, Manchuria and Siam). Based on an extensive study 
of existing literature and on the author’s personal studies 
in Far Eastern countries, it contains a large amount of 


statistical data and other useful information for all who are 
interested in the econemic conditions of the Far East. 
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One expects to pay a little more for a 
cigarette of such excellent Quality 


WILLS’S 


THREE CASTLES 
CIGARETTES 


Handmade 
90 FoR 1/6 


Also obtainable 
in other packings 


10 For 8D. 
20 For 1/4 
50 FoR 3/3 
“ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia and 


no better brand than the ‘ Three Castles.’ ” 
—THE VIRGINIANS, 
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News of 


T is clear that a new development in the disarmament 
i discussions is at hand. The Franco-German conver- 
sations are getting nowhere, and now the Germans 
are hinting broadly, as the French have always done 
a good deal more broadly, that a statement of Great 
Britain’s views is very much to be desired. It is impossible 
that the Cabinet can resist such solicitation much longer. 
What would have been the effect of a clear statement 
of the British position months ago no one can prove 
conclusively now. The absence of it certainly did no 
good, for no real progress has been made without it 
for all the talk. And all the reasonable probabilities are 
that it would have carried Europe a good deal further 
than the point it has reached today after interminable 
discussion. However that may be, the attitude now 
adopted by Germany as well as France shows that the 
door is still open, and unless Mr. MacDonald and Sir 
John Simon desire to see this country abdicate its 
position as a Great Power —which there is no reason at all 
for believing —they cannot fail to seize the opportunity 
offered, 

* * * * 

The task imposed by events on Great Britain is that 
of suggesting again, as in March of last year, a definite 
scheme which both France and Germany can be expected 
to accept. It will no doubt mean asking even more 
of France than she offered in her own aide mémoire, 
which was a good deal. It will mean resisting firmly 
any demands by Germany for immediate rearmament 
pending the disarmament of other nations. There is 
no question that equality must be conceded, but it 
cannot be effected in a day, and Herr Hitler can quite 
properly be held to the five years period which he spon- 
taneously offered last May. The crux of the whole 
discussion is the air. The organization of a German 


the Week 


military air force would fill all Europe 
But if there is to be no German military air force no 
other nation must have a military air force either. The 
British draft convention provided for the reduction 
of existing air forces to a given figure pending a decision 
regarding the total abolition of military aircraft and the 
internationalization in some form of civil aviation. 
It is on the latter part of the proposal that all the emphasis 
must be laid now. The signs are that France at any 
rate is quite prepared to accept it. Any internationaliza- 
tion plan is certain to be open to criticism, but almost 
anything is better than the perpetuation of military 
air forces, which gives open and formal sanction to 
the principle of air warfare. 
* * * * 

The Crisis in Austria 

Dr. Dollfuss’ Note to Germany on that country’s open 
intervention in Austria’s internal affairs through the 
open encouragement of the anti-governmental Nazi party 
in Austria is an event that might easily have consequences 
disturbing for all Europe. That Germany will give the 
Austrian Chancellor satisfaction is altogether unlikely. 
His last resort then would be to appeal to the League of 
Nations, which clearly could not decline to hear the 
plaint, but which would find itself gravely embarrassed 
in face of an aggression which is not military in character 
and consists mainly in propaganda, but also in part in 
giving aid and comfort to Austria’s internal enemies. 
This country, France and Italy are all in different degrees 
and for different reasons opposed to any development 
equivalent to the absorption of Austria by Germany, and 
from many points of view a general declaration of policy 
by them, coupled with such measures as each of them 
may find possible for helping Austria economically 
(Italy could help by providing a physical outlet for 


with alarm. 
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Austrian goods to the Adriatic and France by admitting 
the Austrian timber she is now excluding), would be 
preferable in this case to an appeal to a League Council 
on which Germany declines to sit. If the question 
does go to Geneva, firm declarations by those Powers 
are essential. But diplomatic representations at Berlin 
are likely to be tried first. 
; » * * x 
The Prime Minister at Leeds 
The Prime Minister gave a comprehensive survey of 
the past achievements and future policy of the Govern- 
ment in the first of the series of meetings at which 
Ministers will explain their joint programme, with a view 
to justifying their decision to hold together as a National 
Government. Mr. MacDonald wisely emphasized 
the new policies which have been started but not yet 
carried to completion—the experimental policy of trade 
agreements, for example, which is still in its infancy, 
and admits of vast extension, or the encouragement of 
rationalization in industry as the essential sequel of 
Protection. Nor did he fail to point out that it was the 
aim of his Government, which is still under the fire of 
criticism in regard to tariffs, to put the reduction of 
trade barriers throughout the world in the forefront 
of its programme. Many of those who do not fully 
endorse the whole programme of the Government feel 
that it is in the public interest that the experiments to 
which it has put its hand should be given a fuller trial. 
That in itself is a reason for keeping the present team in 
being for the moment, 
* x * * 
State and Church in Germany 
The German Church conflict inereases both in intensity 
and in complication, and it may well have repercussions 
outside the Reich, for example in the Saar with its pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic population, While the 
Primate of the Protestant Chureh shows no signs of 
yielding. and is beginning to retaliate openly against 
the dissident pastors, he is now faced by a breach in the 
ranks of his own German Christian supporters. The 
full strength of the section which has just repudiated his 
leadership has still to be revealed, but it may well be 
sufficient to make his position finally untenable. And 
in the meantime the tension between Roman Catholics 
and the Nazi authorities in Bavaria is growing daily. 
The whole concordat with the Vatican is in peril and 
while both the hostile Catholics and the hostile 
Protestants declare themselves good Nazis they are 
determined to resist State domination, and it is far from 
certain that victory in the struggle will go to the State. 
* * * n* 
The Perils of the Roads 
The increase in road accident figures for 1933 over 
1932 is alarming, not because the actual increment 
is great, but because hope that the situation was 
gradually improving is thus brusquely dispelled. To 
deplore what is happening is less pertinent than to 
discuss what can be done to prevent its continuing to 
happen. In regard to that obvious importance attaches 
to the testimony of the highway authorities in the two 
counties, Surrey and Wiltshire, which alone show an 
improvement for 1933 over 1932. Surrey, it is 
interesting to observe, attributes its creditable record 
to the development of new roads (which relieves the 
congestion on the old) to the system of roundabouts at 
road junctions, and to non-skid surfaces. Wiltshire has 
very much the same story to tell, particularly regarding 
non-skid roads, and some value is also attributed to 
warning notices erected in Jarge numbcrs. Experience 
in these matters is worth a good deal more than theory, 
and though the experience of two counties alone may 


not go Very far, it is at any rate better than the experienc 
of counties which have scen their accident totals go y 


; p 
instead of down. 
* * * * 
The C3 Population 
No one will be in the mood to rejoice at the increase 


of population announced by the  Registrar-Genera, 
or to be greatly distressed by the prospect of a decreases 
a few years hence, when confronted with some of the 
facts about the quality of the population. Tow mue 
of it is ©3? > General Sir Cecil Romer gave some dis. 
turbing figures when he was speaking about recent 
recruiting experiences for the Army. There is no lack 
of men offering themselves as recruits, but there is the 
utmost difliculty in getting enough men who are physically 
fit. What is the explanation of this? Is it that the 


Army is unpopular, and that the fittest men are unwilling & 


to enlist?) That can hardly be the whole explanatio, 
at a time when the Army provides better conditions ¢ 
life than ever before, and when so many men are ov 
of work, And it is scarcely compatible with the lary 
number of men who offer themselves. For the whok 
country the percentage of rejections is 52 per cent, 
and in the industrial north, where there is most 
unemployment, 68 per cent. The Adjutant-General, 
knowing how men put on weight in the Army with Amy 


fare, thinks that bad feeding due to ignorance, rather 7 
than a quantitative insufficiency of food, is the cause of | 


poor physique. But the B.M.A. figures have show 
that the nutrition dole-moncy will provide is by no means 
equal to that provided in the Army, 

it . * # 


A Verdict Against the Police 

No one welcomes judgements against the police, for 
no one desires the police to be in the wrong. But it is 
of the first importance that when they are wrong judge. 
ment should be unhesitatingly given against them, for 
the Courts are the guardians of the liberty of the subject. 
From that point of view, the verdict given by Mr. Justice 
Horridge on ‘Tuesday in the case brought against Lori 
Trenchard, as Commissioner of Police, by officials of the 
National Unemployed Workers’ Movement, is reassuring. 
Neither the movement, nor its Officials, as such, invite 
much sympathy, but the latter, like all citizens, are 
entitled to justice, and it is pretty clearly a violation of 
justice, as Tuesday’s verdict established, for the police 
to impound documents indiscriminately without a warrant 
and retain some of them even after a prosecution in 
which they figured, or might have figured, is over. But 
the judgement given in this point was complicated, Sir 
Thomas Horridge finding that while the seizure gencrally 
was improper, the impounding of some of the documents 
could be excused “in the public interest,” simee they 
subsequently formed evidence in a prosecution. This 
is rather disturbing doctrine, for almost anything could 
be justified “in the public interest.” If that is good 
law there is matter in it for further discussion. 

* * * * 


Business with France 

France’s refusal to restore the quotas of British 
imports to the level from which they were recently 
reduced cannot be acquiesced in. If the aim of M. 
Chautemps’ Government is to use the discriminatory 
quotas as a bargaining-counter in the negotiations for 
a commercial treaty, it will have to be told squarely 
that there will be no negotiations at all till we are placed 
in as favourable a position as the United States. In 
regard to the embargo on British woollen products, 
our exporters are up in arms in natural indignation. 
Models made by the French modists out of British 
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samples specially prepared for the French market must 
now be serapped, and it is pointed out that six months’ 
trade in these materials will now be lost even if the 
embargo is removed next month. Mr. Runciman is 
showing commendable firmness, and France is extremely 
foolish in rousing irritation on these points when she 
needs this country’s political support urgently. 
* * * * 


) 


Poison for the Asking 
A succession of recent deaths, mostly suicidal, conse- 
quent on overdoses of one or other of the barbituric acid 
drugs, such as veronal, dial, luminal and medinal, has pro- 
woked some anxiety and much talk both in medical and in 
lay circles. All the drugs in the barbituric group are 
jncluded in the first schedule of the Poisons and Pharmacy 
Act, and, therefore, may legally be sold by chemists 
only to individuals personally known to them, or intro- 
duced by known persons, the “ poison book ”’ being duly 
signed in either case. In practice, chemists make 
light of these formalities; and last week a journalist 
reported that in half an hour he was able to buy, in 
Central London, without a doctor's prescription and 
without being personally known to any of the cight 
chemists visited, “‘ enough of these poisons to kill seven 
persons.” What is needed is stricter administration 
of the existing laws, coupled with the observance of a 
higher standard of professional responsibility by pharma- 
cists, rather than fresh legislation, but there is clearly 
room for much more rigorous inspection to secure that 
the law is actually observed. 
i * * # 
The Unemployed Marchers 
The unemployed march on London now in progress 
is a peculiarly crucl form of propaganda, for whilst it 
serves no purpose beyond that of arousing some undis- 
criminating resentment in the minds of those who are 
moved to pity by the dreary spectacle of the marchers, it 
inflicts upon the men themselves hardships unforeseen by 
most of them, and leaves them at the end worse off than 
before. But it is futile to demand that the Government 
should put its foot down and forbid these marches. 
Men have a right to walk about Britain if they wish to, 
singly or in companies, so long as they have no unlawful 
purpose ; and it would be a bad thing for this country 
if Governments were given the power at their discretion 
to suppress the right to organize demonstrations. If 
there should be any legal flaw in the contracts arising 
from the promises of the organizers and the undertakings 
signed by the men, that, of course, would provide a 
case for taking action. It is worth remembering that 
the main object aimed at by the Communists is publicity. 
There is a remedy for that. It is within the power of 
the Press to give them, not the publicity they want, 
but the publicity they deserve—which is none at all. 
* * * x 
A New Departure in Ship-building 
A striking example of the value of persistent and 
unstinted research in industry, discussed in this journal 
last week, is afforded by the new vessel built at Sunderland 
on the Arcform system invented by Sir Joseph Isherwood. 
The * Arewear,’ a vessel having a deadweight carrying 
capacity of 7,000 tons, came triumphantly out of a trial 
run last Monday, and proved to the world that a ship 
can now be constructed with 240 tons added 
space for the same deadweight, capable also of saving 
20 per cent. in coal consumption. Here are two economies 
effected at one stroke, conferring a great advantage on 
the * Arewear ’ in competition with existing tramps. The 
iavention may have immediate and _ startling effects 
The success of the trial run 


cargo 


on British shipbuilding. 


has -led Sir Joseph Isherwood to order nine more vessels 
of the same type, making twelve in all. Other orders 
must follow. Kven the mining industry will have no 
reason to complain if the invention leads to increased 
British shipping activity. 

* * #* * 


The Rights of Testators 

The strictures passed by Lord Sands, in a judgement 
in the Land Valuation Court on Saturday, on the 
Scottish Educational Endowments Commission call 
attention afresh to the extraordinarily wide power 
this body possesses to overrule the dispositions of 
philanthropic testators. It is one thing to overhaul old 
endowments and adapt them to some extent to current 
needs, but the well known Troon case, which was the 
subject of the judgement, raises no question of old 
endowments at all. Mr. C. K. Marr, who died no longer 
ago than 1919, left a large sum of money for educational 
purposes in Troon, but the buildings erected under his 
request have never been opened, because the Educational 
Endowment Commissioners have not decided whether to 
allow them to be used in accordance with the testator’s 
desires. On the face of it there is abundant ground for 
Lord Sands’ dictum that under such conditions wealthy 
men will not feel much encouraged to leave money for 
educational purposes in Scotland in future. But there 
is another side to that, and both sides will be more 
fully discussed in coming issues of The Spectator. 


Hitler’s First Year: 
A ‘‘Spectator’’ Enquiry 
Herr Adolf Hitler became Chancellor of the German 


Reich on January 30th, 1933. He has thus been in 
control of his country for just a year. 


’ 


What is the general situation in Germany at the end 
of that period? Is the Chancellor's personal power 
shaken or consolidated? Is the economic condition 
of the country improving? Is the alleged reduction of 
unemployment genuine or not? Is Herr Hitler depending 
simply on emergency measures, devised to meet new 
situations as they arise, or is something like a new 


philosophy of government taking shape? What does 
the latent opposition to the régime amount to? Has 


terrorism diminished ? What will be the outcome of the 
revolt in the Protestant Church against the Reichsbischof ? 
What are Germany’s external ambitions ? Does Hitler 
want war? Is German youth militarist ? 

No accurate estimate of Germany after a year of 
Hitlerism is possible till these and other similar questions 
are answered. 

With a view to providing more considered answers to 
them than day-to-day reports in the daily papers claim 
to furnish, The Spectator has arranged with a well-known 
authority on contemporary Germany, Mr. H. Powys 
Greenwood, to visit the country specially and write a 
series of articles on the situation as he sees it. 

Mr. Greenwood, after coming down from Cambridge, 
lived in Germany for six years (from 1925 to 1931) and 
knew the life of the country intimately. He has returned 
two months the 

making a third visit 


twice for a period of since 
Hitler revolution, and is 
on behalf of The Spectator. 

He is neither a supporter nor an opponent of the 
Nazi régime, and he has been asked simply to investigate 
the facts and present them objectively as he sees them. 
Mr. Greenwood is at present in Berlin, after which he 
His first article 


once 
now 


will visit other parts of the Reich. 
will appear in next week's Spectator, 
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Youth and the Politicians 


SYCHOLOGY is a vital factor in politics. Character, 
fortunately, stands for a great deal. In_ this 
country it perhaps stands in the long run for more than 
anything—though examples to the contrary are not 
far to seek. But on the platform the leader with a 
flair will gain a response beyond the reach of the leader 
with character as his chief asset. The two qualities are 
not incompatible. It is possible to have both character 
and flair. Mr. Gladstone always had the one and some- 
times the other. But too often the worthy are unimagin- 
ative and the imaginative are undependable. No better 
example of the truth of the first half of that dictum— 
nothing need be said about the second half—can be 
found than the attitude of the established political 
parties of today towards the youth on which each of 
them relies to produce its supporters for a generation to 
come. A new portent is before their eyes, but whether 
they discern it or not is more than doubtful. In Italy 
Signor Mussolini has organized the youth of the country 
at his back. In Germany the youth of the country — 
they and no one else—have carried Herr Hitler to power 
and kept him there. Germany is being run by young 
men today, and while opposition has been driven under- 
ground or the frontiers or into concentra- 
tion camps by ruthlessness elevated into a cult there 
is no question that a free vote in Germany would yield 
a heavy majority in favour of the Nazi régime. 

This country is being run by the old and middle-aged. 
A great deal of nonsense is talked about that. With 
age comes experience and a reverence for tradition 
which, if kept within bounds, means the maintenance of 
steady and considered progress from past to future. 
But it may easily mean stagnation and a_ perpetual 
frustration of the hopes of the young men, and for that 
matter the young women, who see visions and believe 
ardently in the possibility of getting them realized. 
There are millions of men and women of that type in 
this country today. Not, of course, that all of them 
have vision. The majority are ready to follow any leader 
who can harness their vague impatience and discontent 
with the existing order, and satisfy them that given the 
opportunity he can and will “ get things done.’ Only 
one man in this country is making that appeal today, 
Sir Oswald Mosley, and he is undeniably making it with 
some effect. 

Everything, no doubt, is in’ his favour. — First 
there is the slump. When thousands of boys leav- 
ing secondary schools or universities are finding no 
jobs obtainable they are glad enough to identify them- 
selves with some corporate life and corporate discipline, 
and they respond to the idea of defending something 
or other a little undefined (not the existing order of 
society, for they are anxious to turn that upside down 
themselves) from attacks by Communists or the Socialist 
League, and the prospect of physical encounters in the 
process definite attraction. Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
speeches are crude and windy stuff and Lord Rother- 
mere’s articles are no better. But to pretend that they 
have no effect at all is folly. Everyone with a scrap of 
knowledge of human nature recognizes that there is a 
type to which this kind of fustian does appeal, and the 
statement that the numbers of the British blackshirts, 
whatever they stand for, are growing is no doubt true. 

But Sir Oswald Mosley’s chief asset—worth as much 
to him as all others put together—is that he has the 
field to himself. He is organizing the young men to 
challenge the old) men’s rule. And the established 
political parties are standing by and looking on, Young 
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men are turning from them because they are not troubling 
about the young men and have nothing to offer them, 
The services youth could render are in no demand, 
The Cabinet is headed by a Prime Minister of 67, a Con. 
servative leader of 66, and a National Liberal leader of 
just on 60. That is not unreasonable. In the eursyj 
honorum it is naturally the elder men who get to the 
top. But in the whole Cabinet of 20 members there aye 
three and three only under fifty. And it is significant that 
of those three one should be Mr. Elliot, who, whatever 
may be thought of his policies, must be ranked essentially 
among the men who get things done. Equally significant 
in the opposite sense is the fact that Mr. Ormsby-Gore, 
with his admirable record as an Under-Secretary at the 
Colonial Office, is given nothing more responsible to do 
than look after the Office of Works. Mr. Eden in whom 
youth, energy and ability are combined, gets to the door. 
step of the Cabinet, but no further. There is more than 
that. The Cabinet not only does not include youth, 
but it cannot fire youth. Its members are just launching 
a platform crusade in the country. Very admirable, 
But which of them has any conception of how to appeal to 
the young men and women of the country ? The Prime 
Minister, with his nebulous generalities? Sir John 
Simon, with his academic chill? Mr. Chamberlain, with 
his arid accuracy ? Sir Hilton Young, with his marshalled 
statistics 2? Mr. Baldwin might do it on his day, but Mr. 
Baldwin's days are unpredictable and rather rare. Lord 
Irwin might. Mr. Elliot and Mr, Ormsby-Gore, younger 
men themselves, can. 

That is not good enough. And if it is the best 
possible then Sir Oswald Mosley need fear little from 
competition. He has, in any case, the casy task of attack- 
ing, and making claims that are not likely to be tested 
and would no doubt be exploded if they were. But 
when he points to the scandal of the slums and declares 
that British Fascism will change all that, what has the 
Government to set against the challenge ? Not one of 
its members has defended its handiwork in that field 
with half the vigour the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
put into his denunciations of this shame to our civiliza- 
tion. Not one of them has planted in the mind of any 
hearer the conviction that the slums of this country are 
going to be abolished at any cost before the men and 
women of this generation are ten years older, Not one 
of them, except Mr. Baldwin in one notable but isolated 
and inconclusive utterance, has poured anything but a 
douche of discouragement on the millions of younger 
men and women, utterly hostile tothe Fascists and all 
their doctrine, who care profoundly for the League of 
Nations and believe that this country should long ago 
have issued a far more decisive challenge to Europe in 
the matter of disarmament. The youth of Britain, 
neglected by the politicians, convinced by observation 
that younger members of the House of Commons can look 
for nothing but a few under-secretaryships, is developing 
an impatience and dissatisfaction, in itself entirely 
healthy, that disposes it to lend a ready ear to any leader 
who shows himself conscious of youth’s existence, and 
proclaims that it has a part to play in the construction of 
a better world than the one it was born in. If there is 
no trie prophet to preach that, it will all too easily listen 
to some false one. 

There is no reason to single cut the National Govern- 
ment for any special sti'ctures in this matter. The 
Labour Party, led by Mr. hicnderson, who is 70, and Mr. 
Lansbury who is nearly 75, finds little room for youth 
in its front ranks except in the persons of Sir Stafford 
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Cripps and Mr. Morrison, and among the Opposition 
Liberals there is no one of Cabinet calibre under 50 
except Sir Archibald Sinclair. Politics may be a career 
open to the talents, but not apparently to the talents of 
youth. This is not a light matter. In other walks of life 
youth can force its way by its merits. Young physicians 
and surgeons and scientists of distinction, young head- 
masters, young men in key positions in business—of 
these there are abundance. But the business of governing 
the country is kept in the hands of the middle-aged 
and over. Experience is invaluable and essential. But 
so equally is initiative and enterprise. And though 
gencralizations may prove false in a given case it remains 
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true that both youth and age have their special characters 
istics and qualities. Age notoriously adapts itself less 
readily to changed situations, and we live in a world of 
ever-changing situations. Youth, unproved by responsi- 
bility, may be impetuous and ill-advised, but the remedy 
for that is not to withhold responsibility but to accord it. 
In Germany age has been swept aside and youth is in 
unchallenged control. That is as great an evil as its 
opposite. There is still time—though only just—to 
avoid either mistake here. The political party that 
wakes up to the possibilities of youth and is ready to 
give them full play can compass both its own salvation 
and the country’s. 


An Archbishop on Unemployment 


§ there any special duty which the Christian communi- 
I ties, by virtue of their Christianity, ought to take 
upon themselves in regard to the evil of unemployment ? 
The question is forced upon us by the manifesto which has 
been issued by the Archbishop of York, on behalf of a 
group of persons who have been privately conferring with 
him. Since unemployment has been the dominant 
jssue in British public life for the last ten years, we must 
assume that the Archbishop is inviting the Christian 
communities to add some new element of endeavour in 
dealing with it which has hitherto been lacking. There 
js no social reformer who does not regard wnemployment 
as the most urgent of public problems. There is no 
political party which has not put some policy for dealing 
with it in the forefront of its programme, or which does 
not stand to win the utmost credit by dealing with it 
effectually. Appeals have been broadcast throughout 
the country from the Prince of Wales and other leaders of 
opinion for voluntary helpers in the work promoted by the 
National Council of Social Service. Since, then, un- 
employment is already a matter which disturbs everyone, 
the appearance of this manifesto shows that in Dr. 
Temple’s opinion there is a special obligation, imposed 
by the Christian faith on the Christian communities, 
which may pot be obvious to citizens when they think as 
laymen. Wiil the Churches venture to advocate some 
special programme of State action, and risk the charge 
that might be brought against them of taking sides in 
politics ? If not, there might be a danger that in con- 
centrating attention on spasmodic voluntary cffort they 
might weaken the conviction that the problem demands 
the whole organized effort of the State. 

It will be observed that in the first place Dr. Temple 
asks for a more intense realization of the problem as an 
essentially religious one —namely, that of ‘ maintaining 
the spiritual life of mankind” in the age of machinery 
and world economy. Unemployment, considered from 
this point of view, involves something more than physical 
want. The feeling forced upon a workless man that society 
has no use for him is “ both an affront and a corrosive 
poison to his personality,’ injurious to his own morale and 
that of his more fortunate fellow-citizens who tolerate 
his condition. The community is at fault in permitting 
some of its members, through no fault of their own, to be 
turned into “a class apart—the unemployed,” isolated 
by their inability to employ themselves usefully. The 
appeal in the first place, then, as addressed to Christians, 
is for a “new attitude of mind” with regard to the 
unemployed. 

But how is this new state of mind—one which the 
Christian Churches, as Churches, must stimulate in their 
members—to be manifested in useful action? Dr. 
Temple indicates two fields of activity. In naming one 
of these he does not hesitate to touch upon State 


policy. He considers it essential that the Christian con- 
science should assert itself in regard to the calamitous 
and indefensible condition of unemployed children and 
young persons. The Hadow Committee recommended 
the raising of the school age on educational grounds, and 
this proposal was recently supported by the Association 
of Education Committees. To meet the disaster of 
unemployment among the young the Archbishop urges 
two measures : the immediate raising of the school age to 
fifteen, and support of the proposals in the Unemployment 
Insurance Bill for the provision of authorized courses for 
unemployed persons under eighteen. 

Since the second of these measures is already the 
accepted policy of the Government, it is the first which 
is the more important. Dr. Temple, we must take it, 
puts it forward not as a matter of expediency, not as 
one among certain possible policies between which a 
government may choose, but as the only one consistent 
with the Christian conscience. We, as Christians, the 
Archbishop must be understood to mean, advocate the 
keeping of children at school—off the 
Jabour market, away from the crime-producing conditions 
of juvenile unemployment. If he can persuade his 
fellow-Christians to stand by him, the situation would 
arise in which the Churches, on the ground of the Christian 
conscience, would range the whole force of the organized 


overcrowded 


religious communities against any government which 
refused to adopt this policy. Dr. Temple’s manifesto 
means that or nothing. Any less significant meaning 
would deprive it of all point. 

He is on peculiarly strong ground in this matter of the 
schoolchildren. All educationists agree that the raising 
of the age is desirable from an cducational point of view, 
and all social reformers that it would serve to avert 
ruinous unemployment among the young. Here, the 
line of action which may be declared to be Christian as 
well as politic is not difficult to discern. It is otherwise 
when you come to measures for dealing with unemploy- 
ment among adults. For that reason, in approaching 
this second field of action, the manifesto is not able to 
indicate a clear line of policy which can be laid down as 
distinctively and bindingly “ Christian.” This is not to 
suggest that a precise policy should not be followed 
by this or that Christian individual. The Magdalen 
College Mission, which is essentially a religious institu- 
tion, is perfectly justified in pursuing its own definite 
housing programme in St. Pancras. But it would not 
be justified if it maintained that every Christian ought 
to support just that policy in regard to housing and none 
other. a 

We sce, then, how difficult it is for the Archbishop to 
put forward a policy for dealing with adult unemploy- 
ment comparable with that which he urges for dealing 


with children. It is true, he does think it incumbent on 
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Christian people, as individuals and corporately, to co- 
operate actively with the National Council of Social 
Service, to strive to make a success of the occupational 
centres, and restore to the unemployed the opportunity 
to live useful lives. Such effort is of the greatest im- 
portance, and would be more productive of good results 
than it has yet been if the religious communities put the 
whole of their weight and enthusiasm behind it. But 
it would be idle to suggest that there can be any radical 
solution of the main problem of unemployment along 
these lines. Religious persons cannot salve their social 
eonscience in regard to the major evil even by the most 
ardent co-operation in providing palliatives. On the 
other hand, the Churches cannot claim any spiritual right 
inherent in them by revealed knowledge to dictate to 
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economists. It is not “ Christian ” to be a tariff reformer 
or a Free Trader ; to be in favour of State assisted public 
works, or against them. Yet the manifesto is not alto. 
gether without relevance to these controversial issues, If 
all Christians agreed with the Archbishop that unem. 
ployment is a “‘ dominant concern of religious people and 
religious organizations at this time,’ certain valuable 
results would follow ; for there would be imposed on them 
the duty to endeavour to pursue to the utmost the 
solution of the problem, not as Conservatives, or Liberals, 
or Socialists, but as disinterested men of good will with 
no axe to grind or sectional interest to serve. Though the 
religious communities cannot prescribe any specific policy 
unless it is clearly implicit in Christian principle, they can 
promote an atmosphere favourable to the best policy, 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


TRANGE reflections the birthday of one of the living 
dead inspires. I have often thought of writing an 
article or two on them —the men who once were something 
and now are nothing, stranded, forgotten, living in the 
flesh but so dead that the world, if their names are men- 
tioned, exclaims in astonishment ‘‘ Heavens, is he alive 
still? °° That is not exactly true, of course, of the Kaiser. 
The papers still give us occasional glimpses of the exile of 
Doorn, and we are beginning to get references to his 
seventy-fifth birthday on Saturday. But it is doing 
violence to the imagination to link up this forgotten 
old man with the impetuous monarch who for a genera- 
tion kept Europe in a fever—the monarch who “ dropped 
the pilot * in 1890, the hero of the spectacular folly of 
the Tangier landing in 1905, the self-appointed protector 
of Islam, the ally who stood by Austria in shining armour 
in 1908. That monarch has woven his life into the 
texture of European history—down to 1918. Since then 
he has been as much the dead husk of authority as Lenin’s 
corpse in Moscow. And on Saturday he celebrates his 
birthday. There is pathos in it, but though Wilhelm II 
had his good qualities, the published documents have 
thrown too sinister a light on the part he played in 
pre-War diplomacy to inspire pity for an undeserved fate, 
* * * * 

The United British Fascist Press Propaganda document 
published by the News-Chronicle last Saturday as follow- 
up to Lord Rothermere’s Fascist campaign is the best 
bit of copy to appear in any paper for some time. ‘The 
Daily Mail article to which I referred last week had 
been published on January 15th. On the 16th the 
Fascist Press Propaganda got to work. Its “ strictly 
confidential ” letter to all branch and press secretaries 
urged all such officials to get at least a dozen letters, 
‘supposedly written by readers quite unconnected with 
the British Union of Fascists,” addressed to the Daily 
Mail “ expressing approval and in support of Viscount 
Rothermere’s stirring article.’ The document bore the 
signature A. W. Ivens, O.C. Press Propaganda. On 
the 19th a letter—the first—approving Viscount Rother- 
mere’s. stirring article appeared im the Daily Mail. 
The signature, strangely enough, was ‘* William Ivens.” 
It may be a dull world, but hilarity, fortunately, will keep 


breaking in. 
* * * * 


The departure of the Private Life of Henry VIIT film 
from London to the provinces raises again the question 
of what the cause for the remarkable vogue of drama 
on the Tudor period is. In the Jast few weeks we have 
had in “ the living theatre ” Shakespeare’s Henry VIII, 
The Tudor Wench, The Rose Without a Thorn, This Side 
Idolatry, as well as the Henry VIL film. And _ inci- 
dentally we have had, a month or two earlier, the 


Henry VIII Holbein discovery. Apparently it is all 
pure coincidence, like the sudden spate of Bronté plays, 
But it would be interesting to know what the effect is— 
whether the libraries and booksellers, for example, trace 
any fresh demand for books on the period. 

* * * * 

The venality of a section of the French Press is s0 
notorious that reference to it periodically is inevitable, 
Details of the bribery of various Paris papers by the 
Russian Government before the War have become a 
part of accepted history. During the Peace Conference 
rival nationalities spent lavishly to get their cause 
championed morning by morning in one organ or another; 
there is not much doubt that the Japanese were buying 
influence in the same way during the Manchurian con- 
troversy ; and now I hear, on authority hardly to be 
questioned, that German money is finding its way into 
more than one Paris newspaper office. The service to 
be rendered inreturn is the publication of articles designed 
to make the achievement of any disarmament agreement 
more difficult. For in the German cireles from which 
the funds emanate the desire is for rearmament for 
Germany, not for disarmament all round, 

%* * * * 

I note with interest the statement of the Trish Free 
State Minister for Industry and Commerce that the 
Free State Government is proposing to emancipate 
itself completely from dependence on foreign fuel by 
producing from its own bogs peat briquettes equal in 
calorific value to coal. For if I am not mistaken, this 
means the adoption by Mr. de Valera’s Government of 
a process in which Lord Balfour and his relatives sank 
a great deal of money some thirty years ago. They 
have never got a penny of it back yet, and it would 
be odd if the family found its revenues suddenly swelled 
by the descendants of the men regarding whom Mr. 
Balfour, as Chief Secretary in the ‘eighties, gave his 
famous injunction ‘* Do not hesitate to shoot.” 

* * * * 

If East Lynne at the Little Theatre does not have 
one of the longest runs in London there is something 
wrong with London. Read in 1934, Mrs. Henry Wood's 
immortal novel is a burlesque in itself, and the play 
based on it, rendered in the style of an 1890 stock com- 
pany, gives London something it has never had since 
the Elephant and Castle melodrama disappeared. The 
first-night audience on Wednesday, sophisticated though 
it looked, gallantly to the occasion, hissing the 
villain, shouting encouragement to the heroine and 
picking up the duped husband’s song with the best of 
them. All admirably caleulated to lift the years off 
the middle-aged and make them feel as they did them 
selves in 1890, JANUS. 
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A Tyneside Pilgrimage 


By Sir ARNOLD WILSON, M.P. 


PE clash of interests between South and North is as 
old as civilization in this and every other country, 
though the underlying causes differ from place to place 
and from century to century. “ Destruction cometh out 
of the North,” cried Jeremiah, and the modern Jeremiah 
echoes his lament—with Tyneside as a tragic illustration. 
Bricks and mortar cover both banks of the river from 
Tynemouth and South Shields to Newburn and Blaydon, 
housing a population of over 850,000 : Local Government 
in this area is shared by four County Boroughs, two 
Municipal Boroughs, seven Urban Districts, five Poor 
Law Unions and two Administrative Counties, not to 
mention many other bodies. Nowhere is there, on the 
surface, a clearer case for the creation of a larger unit. 

These are the basic facts of Tyneside through which I 
have just been tramping on foot ; it is carrying a larger 
population than is warranted by the prospects of local 
industry, in conditions which can indeed be improved, 
but at a cost which would be justified only by the prospect 
of greatly increased employment, which is not on the 
horizon. The Ministry of Labour has for nearly a decade 
been assisting, so far as possible, the transfer of the 
younger generation to more hopeful fields. The Training 
Centres are producing brilliant results; after six months’ 
intensive practical instruction, in a great varicty of 
trades, from bricklaying to hairdressing, from electric 
welding to motor body building ; nine youths out of ten 
are placed, and hold the jobs they get. I have spent 
many hours watching the different classes at work. At 
a typical centre there were courses in bricklaying, hair- 
dressing, motor mechanics, wood-working, panel beating, 
wood machining, house painting, vehicle painting, 
plastering, acetylene and electric welding, vehicle body 
building. Some 220 young men were under instruction. 
Each one was keen, serious, absorbed in his work and 
“ All their desire was in the work of their craft.” The 
cost per head was 28s. a week, which includes 16s. a 
week paid for board and lodging, 3s. a week pocket-money, 
and 9d. for a good mid-day meal. Against this each man 
surrenders, for the period of the course, whatever sum 
he may be entitled to under the Unemployment Acts— 
say 13s. There is no “ red tape,” no division of respon- 
sibility between Local Education Authorities and White- 
hall. The instructors are men in close touch with the 
various trades, bent on developing in their pupils the 
type of skill which is in demand, enlarging or restricting 
the scope of each class according to the needs of the 
moment. 

There is friendship in these schools between pupil and 
master, and gratitude as such a letter as this—one of 
dozens or scores—demonstrates : 

“T thank you one and all for the situation which you found me. 
The job is all that it was promised to be. The pay excellent, the 
boss fine. I have been here a fortnight and seem to have settled 
down first class to the place and the work which is O.K. Well, 
sir, tell the other chaps to stick in and do their best, as it means a 
lot to them in future.” 

Instructional centres, where unskilled men, long 
unemployed, are reconditioned by manual labour undcr 
stimulating conditions in hutments far distant from 
centres of population are another constructive scheme 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Labour. I found 
one such on the Northumberland moors, working for the 
Forestry Commission. Some were draining boggy land, 
in preparation for planting; others making a road up a 
remote valley, training a stream and embanking it, to 
prevent damage to the road and the destruction of fertile 
meadow land. 


The camp was just off a road up which passed children 
on their way to the elementary school, not in a "bus 
provided by the County Council, but on pony-back—two 
up and one walking till his or her turn came—a part of 
education for life as real and as valuable as anything that 
can be taught in school—something which the town- 
bred men in camp had never seen before, and it was 
welcome to their eyes. The cost of the camp, per head, 
is about the same as of a Training Centre. The men cook 
their own food, repair their boots, do rough carpentry, 
and provide their own amusements, liberally assisted by 
local residents in a sparsely-populated region. 

The centres for unemployed men and women established 
by voluntary agencies, notably the Council for Social 
Service, are not less important than the educational 
activities of the Ministry of Labour. One such centre 
has been set up in what was once the office of a great 
shipbuilding firm. It faces on a broad expanse of derelict 
land where great ships were once launched; _lawn-tennis 
courts, a boxing ring and quoityards are being laid out 
here. The engine room is being floored and will become 
a recreation-room; in what was once a well-lighted 
draughtsman’s office a stage has been erected. All this 
by voluntary labour. The director’s room is a library ; 
the accounts department is a billiard room. Elsewhere 
men are making toys, for each other’s children, and 
repairing their own boots. 

At another centre part of an old power station has been 
leased at a peppercorn rental ; a dancing floor was being 
laid, a stage erected, and an aisle partitioned off for cards, 
reading and sitting rooms. Men in work are welcome 
as members, for the last thing desired is that the un- 
employed should be segregated from their fellows. Music, 
vocal and instrumental, is popular, and amateur acting. 
Whatever good things the future may hold for Tyneside, 
these places should endure and develop. 

I walked all next day through mining villages, some on 
full-time—for such pits as are working are busy—some 
silent and workless, the men listless in the streets, the 
women, foremost in dumb fortitude, “‘ making do ” with 
less than they have ever had. I saw some good and 
many bad allotments ; the best seemed to belong to the 
more prosperous villages, for where unemployment has 
lasted over a period of years, apathy seems to deprive 
men of all initiative. The women, though oppressed by 
res angusta domi, having work and dependents, do not 
deteriorate so much. 

In one village, at least nine men out of ten had been 
cut of work for over a year, most of them for two years. 
The village had been built to serve the needs of three pits 
and an ironworks, all now closed, never to reopen, for 
the seams were either worked out or were too narrow ta 
be profitable. The unmarried women were emigrating 
southwards ; the younger men eager to do so. I met 
some of them, candidates for a voluntary but “ approved ” 
training camp at Castle Hedingham in Essex, run under 
the auspices of the Boy Scout Association by Miss 
Majendie. Their anxiety “to get their chance ” 
pathetic, for very few of the lucky ones have failed to make 
Standing apart from the statutory insurable 


was 


good. 
poor, in silence and obscurity, are a numerous body of 
small shopkeepers and clerks, foremen and middlemen 
once prosperous, now broken men. They are harder to 
help, yet they gave in the past their best to society in 
voluntary work, and have been the backbone of the 
They have been hard hit, for in such places 
Many pawnbrokers have been forced 


village. 
there is no money ! 
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out of business by long continued depression. The clergy 
of all denominations seem to be pulling their weight, in 
spite of meagre resources. The same cannot be said of 
all local authorities ; they are doubly hit by depression, 
for reduced rateable value has accompanied widespread 
unemployment, and no area had more leeway to make up 
when the slump came. Nowhere have I seen so many 
un-paved, muddy streets serving a dense population. 
It seems clear that the legislative steps taken during 
the past two years have helped the better areas to improve 
their position. But the worst areas need more drastic 
treatment if they are not to get steadily worse. What- 
ever prosperity the South of England has enjoyed during 
the last fifty years was derived from the industrial North. 


= 


The North has often in the past come to the help of the 
South ; it is the turn of the South to do its duty by the 
North. The contrast between the roads and_publie 
buildings of the prosperous Home Counties and the 
stricken areas of the North is too great to be tolerable, 
Swift action is needed; migration must be organized : 
but a drastic simplification of local administrative 
machinery is imperative if action is to be effective. 

The electors of Tyneside and most of Durham sent a 
solid phalanx of ‘‘ National” candidates to Parliament, 
They could do no more and now look, not yet without 
hope, to the Government of their choosing to show, by 
action, that they can do justice to the stricken North, 
It is a mute yet insistent challenge. 


Christianity & Conduct: II—Some Immediate Problems 


By CANON F. R. BARRY 
|.Mr. Claud Mullins, the North London Metropolitan Magistrate, will write in this series next week on 
“ Christianity and the Family.’’| 


[ the “* New Morality ” is non-Christian, that is not 

merely because it is new. Christianity is itself a new 
morality. As such it first appeared in the world, terrify- 
ing conservatively minded Romans. And only as in cach 
generation it proves itself to be genuinely new, able to 
meet new facts and new conditions and baptize them into 
its own Spirit, can it hope to hold the allegiance of man- 
kind. We can do the Christian cause no worse injury in 
the mind of the post-War generation than to identify 
Christian conduct with the social conventions of the 
nineteenth century, or even with standards and valucs 
which, unexamined and unquestioned, ruled its thought 
and its social conscience. Patriotism is one case in point ; 
the ethic of the family is another. One would suppose 
that it scarcely needs argument to maintain that the 
actual content of the good life, whether in the Christian 
or any other scheme, is not a fixed and invariable quan- 
tity. It depends precisely on those conditioning factors 
which change with the changing course of history. Nor 
need we shrink from the corollary. It may prove that 
the Christian way of life involves now different kinds of 
conduct, a changed content and new forms of expression, 
conformable to new knowledge and new demands. It 
cannot. be supposed that applied science and the power 
consciously to control environment —whether natural, 
economic or social—will not or should not affect our con- 
ceptions of the actual content of Christian duty. All 
that is permanent is the Spirit of Christ : its expressions 
will vary from one age to another. 

The Spirit of Christ is the constructive spirit. It is the 
power for building up life-—or in the New ‘Testament 
phrase, “ edifying.” It is the conviction of the New 
Testament that there are inherent in Christianity coi- 
structive moral and spiritual forces which can counteract 
the forees of degeneracy and build up a free social order to 
fulfil the true ends of personality. And that is the crying 
need of the nineteen-thirties. The future lies in the hands 
of the constructor —the engineer, the artist, the scientist, 
the men and women who in their several callings are 
doing their part to build up life and cherish it. That is 
the only possible dynamic for the new social order we wait 
The predatory, exploiting type of character which 
carried the world to 1914 has now become a dangerous 
anachronism. It organized the social order (if order is a 
word that can be used of it) for the risks and adventures 
of competition. The new age needs something quite 
different. It needs to be organized for the risks and 
adventures of co-operation. And only the faith of Christ 
can inspire that. Not the knight girt with his sword but 
the master builder with his trowel is the true and authentic 
symbol of the Christian ethic in the coming age. 


for. 


The primary business of Christianity is, of course, 
with character, rather than with policy. But to will 
the end is to will the means. Therefore, however 
inward and other-worldly is the inspiration of Chris. 
tian morality, it can never stand out of relation 
to the technical knowledge and = the mechanisms 
by which its ideal can be made actual. It must take 
possession of changing circumstances and mould them to 
its own proper end —the fulfilment of persons in God- 
given community. It must follow that whatever new 
knowledge or applied science or improved technique is 
able to put at the service of persons is potentially an 
assct to the cause of Christ. ‘To regret machinery and the 
new inventions is, after all, vain sentimentalism, That 
science, unredeemed by the Christ-spirit, may prove 
itself the enemy of mankind and destroy all that the 
Christian cause stands for, this generation knows only too 
well. But the true concern of the Christian cthie is to 
make it the instrument of its own purposes. For the 
more we learn how to control circumstances, to eliminate 
accident and caprice, the more effectively can we organize 
that social order which will truly reflect the spirit of 
Christ. The more blind chance yields to deliberate 
purpose, the more can the world co-operate with the 
Divine Will in shaping the form of its civilization. 

At the moment we have the stupendous mechanisms, 
but no clear spiritual direction. We are passing from 
that happy-go-lucky world, which we vaguely refer to 
as pre-War, to one of rational, scientific control. 
The transition from the the other is a time 
of appalling moral confusion and bewilderment. The 
controls are there, but we don’t know how to use 
them, because we are so uncertain about the end. The 
mechanism is threatening to destroy us. Personality 
seems to be at a discount. Values seem to be utterly 
confused. And all this imposes on the Christian ethic 
an exacting and terrifying task. But Christians must 
have faith enough to affirm that it offers it also its 
biggest opportunity. 

The most obvious instance of moral confusion due to 
new technique and discovery, is the use of mechanical 
contraceptives. Is this an invasion of the Christian 
ethic 2? Will it break up or will it strengthen the Christian 
ideal of family relationships ? My own view, as a private 
individual, is that, approached in faith and discipline, it 
is an asset to Christian morality. It enables us to control 
natural processes, hitherto left to non-moral accident, in 
the service of spiritual personality. It may thus be 
employed as a means to “ building up ” family life in love, 
joy and peace. It offers, in fact, a signal example of the 
position for which I am contending. For the. principle 
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which this instance illustrates is applicable over the 
whole area. If the Spirit of Christ is the constructive 
spirit, in face of all that is decadent and destructive, then 
the business of the Christian ethic is to bring under social 
and moral control those yet unmoralized forces which are 
defeating the ends of civilization. 

Take Peace and War for example. Negative Pacificism 
js not enough. Iam in full sympathy with the proposal 
of those who wish to record in advance their refusal to 
serve or assist a Government in any aggressive or 
pationalist war. ‘The more people say that the better ; 
and the more undergraduates protest against militaristic 
propaganda by films, tattoos and similar forms of publi- 
city, the greater will be my admiration for them. But 
the Christian ethic demands something more. I do not 
believe that non-resistance, taken alone and torn from its 
context, is a full expression of the Spirit of Christ. That 
is exposed to the charge of sentimentalism in the hard 
world of political activity. To turn the other check is 
characteristic of the love that ‘“ seeketh not its own.” 
But “love” is essentially constructive of ideal human 


Sterilization 
From a MEDICAL 


ROM time to time, the idea of improving racial 
quality by selective breeding stirs the imagination 
of those to whom sociological abstractions are more 
interesting than human idiosyncrasy. ‘“* It takes all sorts 
to make a world’; rejoins the tolerant common man, 
who is for taking things as he finds them and making the 
best of them. People who think and talk like this are, 
in the experience of most of us, the very salt of the earth. 
They give expression to a philosophy in harmony with 
the impulses and aspirations of average humanity. 
These, however, are not the sort of individuals to whom we 
owe most of the outstanding features of ow material 
civilization—though, in the capacity of hodmen, they 
have done much of the work essential to its building. 
It would appear that on the solid rock of a man of this 
type Christian ethics and philosophy, and, indeed, the 
whole edifice of ideal Christianity were erected. The 
social and economic order of the modern world is, how- 
ever, as eugenists are constantly reminding us, mainly 
the product of a relatively few superior persons with 
exceptional constructive capacity. The more of them we 
can breed the better for mankind. 

The Report of the Sterlization Committee, published 
last week, again brings this cugenic question into the 
arena of popular discussion and practical politics. 
Sterilizing operations, unless performed for medical 
reasons, are at present illegal in this country ; even when 
performed with the consent, or at the request, of the 
patient. A man may not legally maim himself, or employ 
another person to maim him. <A year or two ago, Lord 
Atkin told the Medico-Legal Society that a surgeon 
who performed a maiming operation for merely economic 
reasons might find himself in very serious danger of a 
criminal prosecution. Yet, seeing that both the intent 
and the sole effect of the modern sterilizing operations 
are the prevention of the procreation or bearing of 
children, normal sexual impulses and activities being in 
no way affected, genuinely voluntary sterilization would 
seem to differ essentially only in its irrevocability from 
other contraceptive practices. 

The investigations of the Departmental Committee 
were coneerned primarily with the possibility of reducing 
the large number of individuals who are adjudged mentally 
deficient and unable to take a normal independent part in 
contemporary social life. There is an idea abroad, though 


relationships. What it requires for its full expression is 
not merely refusal to fight—though I am not condemning 
this attitude—but the positive organization of peace, 
with its machinery and its slow methods and, if need be, 
its sanctions and enforcements. If this is tedious and 
unspectacular, it is the price that Christians must pay 
for being part of the Kingdom of Nature, as well as 
inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven. Spirit must 
clothe itself in body. Obviously, moral disarmament is 
the pre-supposition of the physical kind. But to pray 
for peace among men of goodwill must involve the 
acceptance and support of the means for giving effect to 
the Christian purpose. At the moment, this seems to 
indicate two lines of action in particular. It implies the 
willingness to honour obligations solemnly contracted, 
whatever sacrifice that may demand: Locarno is the 
obvious case in point. It implies also forming a public 
opinion strong enough to give Governments courage to 
challenge and break the armaments racketeers and bring 
the industry under public control. Failing these, we 
lemain sentimentalists, 


and Society 
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its foundations are doubtful, that this number is increas- 
ing at an alarming rate ; and it is popularly assumed, on 
the basis of a small number of notorious instances, that 
mental deficiency is a well-defined characteristic, trans- 
mitted by parents to their children from generation to 
generation. If steps were taken to prevent these indivi- 
duals from becoming parents, it is plausibly inferred, this 
social burden could, in a short time, be got rid of, and the 
pockets of the rest of us would be better for the riddance. 
The issues raised are not, however, so simple as they may 
at first sight appear; for considerations other and more 
profound than those of physiology and social convenience 
are involved. Recent examples have shown us how 
slippery is the path of a nation that ceases to regard the 
personality and liberty of the individual as having value 
or sacredness except in so far as they further the purposes, 
and harmonize with the ideals, of those at the moment 
dominant. 

The recent Report does not overlook these considera- 
tions ; and, partly out of respect for them, partly from 
realization of practical difliculties, the Committee has 
unanimously decided against any measure of compulsory 
sterilization. With equal unanimity, its members have 
urged the legalizing of the operation when voluntarily 
acquiesced in by individuals recognizable as mental 
defectives, or as potential transmitters of psychic or 
physical deformities. Whatever our religious or ethical 
prejudices, most of us would welcome such legislation, 
If any appreciable number of mental defectives could be 
persuaded thus to make parenthood impossible, it would 
be all to the good; for, apart altogether from questions 
of heredity, the feeble-minded can rarely be described 
as fitted for the care and training of young children. 

Many of those who have publicly commented on the 
Committee’s proposals have, however, attributed to them 
potential consequences out of all proportion to possibili- 
ties. If these recommendations are, as it may be hoped 
they will be, converted into law, they will not, however 
great. their success in other directions, touch more. than 
the fringe of the problem of mental deficiency. There 
are over a quarter of a million certified or certifiable 
mental defectives in this country; and there are, in 
addition, many times that number of seemingly normal 
members of the community who carry in their germ-plasm 
as recessive clements essential factors of hereditary 
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feeble-mindedness. For, although the Report shows 
that an abnormal proportion of the children of mentally 
defective parents are feeble-minded, yet, of the total 
certified mental defectives in the country, not much more 
than 5 per cent. are the descendants of parents similarly 
afflicted. Popenoe estimated the total number of people 
in the U.S.A. with serious mental disease or defect as 
approximately ten millions ; and of these he considered 
that at least one and a quarter millions should be 
sterilized if the problem were to be effectively dealt with 
along these lines. Our knowledge either of the human 
mind or of the principles of inheritance is not yet at a 
stage which could justify the boldest ‘ reformer” in 
embarking on an enterprise of this magnitude. 

Before we even contemplate racial intervention on such 
a scale, we must have learnt to distinguish between 
truly hereditary defect and mere genetic predisposition. 
‘Tuberculosis was once regarded as a heritable disease. 
We now know that some people are more susceptible to 
infection than others: but, by improving social condi- 
tions and raising the economic level of the poor, we have, 
im a comparatively few years, done more to stamp out 
consumption than we could have done by sterilization, 
voluntary or compulsory, in a decade of centuries. When 

e come to mental abnormalities or subnormalities, we 
are confronted with conditions with which environment, 


especially social environment, is. intimately concerned, 
As Dr. Penrose has pointed out, “* until the environmental 
precipitating factors are properly sorted out, we cannot 
hope to clear up the genetic basis—exeept in a small 
minority of cases.” Just as we have in many instanceg 
learnt how, by modification of the external environment, 
we can successfully balance potentially harmful predis. 
positions ; so, as the new science of bio-chemistry pro- 
gresses, we may discover means whereby internal condi. 
tions can be modified, with not less beneficent influence 
on individual development, mental and physical. In 
this direction lies the line of advance. Legislation 
permitting mental defectives, and perhaps persons falling 
into certain other narrow categories, to authorize their 
own sterilization is to be desired. But such cases will 
necessarily be few. The person for whom the operation 
is desired will usually not be in a mental condition to give 
free assent. The authorization must, therefore, come 
from relatives—a procedure open to many abuses and 
needing to be hedged about with rigid safeguards. The 
Sterilization Commission has done admirable work. _ Its 
report is a most valuable document. But it provides a 
basis for discussion rather than for any far-reaching 
action. If it stimulates serious thought and _ restrained 
discussion on such questions as sterilization, birth-control 
and abortion that will be for the ultimate good of the race, 


Spiritualism Challenged: A Rejoinder 


By C. E. M. JOAD 


RE spiritualistic manifestations genuine or fraudu- 
lent? A very definite answer to that was given 
by Colonel Elliot in last week’s Spectator. He asserted 
that after fifteen years’ continuous investigation the 
Oceult Committee of the Magic Circle, of which he 
is chairman, is unable to “‘ point to a single observation 
in favour of Spiritualism.” This, on the whole, bears 
out my own experience. He also adduces the low 
intellectual level of the communications purporting 
to originate in discarnate surviving human personalities, 
Agreed again! Spirit messages, the fact is, alas, too 
obvious, are not remarkable for their intellectual content, 
After studying numbers of them I have come to the 
conclusion that, if ghosts have souls, they certainly 
have no brains. The view that my soul survives without 
my intelligence is to me morally repugnant, and I hope, 
therefore, although I am fully aware that the fact of 
my hope is no argument, that things are not as the 
Spiritualists state. 

What then? Then, Colonel Elliot scems to suggest, 
the medium must be cheating, or, if not consciously 
cheating, must be the vehicle of messages which originate 
in his completely commonplace human unconsciousness. 
But what kind of fifteen years’ investigations were they 
that have led Colonel Elliot to so momentous a con- 
clusion? Did the investigations, for example, really 
continue over the whole of that period, or did they 
occur very occasionally, say, once or twice a year or 
less? How many mediums has he investigated, and 
what sort of mediums ? Has he in all this time seen 
nothing which intrigued his curiosity, nothing which 
subsequent investigation failed to explain away? And 
is he quite sure that, if disecarnate spirits did not send 
the messages, it was always the medium, conscious or 


uneonscrous, who did ? 

I cannot resist putting these questions to Colonel 
Elliot because, although, as I have said, I. am not a 
Spiritualist—I do not see how in the present state of 
our knowledge the Spiritualist hypothesis can be cither 
thoroughly 


wfirmed or denied—I am nevertheless 


puzzled by the phenomena which, during an apprentice- 
ship to psychical research very much shorter than that 
of Colonel Elliot, I have had the luck to observe. Events 
occur, IT am convinced, under conditions which rule 
out the hypothesis of trickery, of whose causation we 
are quite simply ignorant. If Colonel Elliot insists that 
the hypothesis of trickery can never in any atsolute 
sense be ruled out, I must, of course, agree. ‘The most, 
it seems to me, that can be demanded or expected is 
that, as a result of one’s personal inspection of the 
system of controls used in the séance room and of one’s 
personal knowledge of the other persons participating 
in the experiment, including the medium, one should be 
in a position to make a judgement to this effect: “ It 
seems to me more unlikely, physically speaking, that 
the medium, in spite of these controls, is managing to 
cheat ; and it seems to me more unlikely, psychologically 
speaking, that these friends of mine are wasting their 
and my time by cheating, than that something is 
happening which in the present state of our knowledge 
we do not understand.” In the nature of the case 
such a judgement can never have more than a probability 
value, but on occasion that value may, and speaking 
for my own part often has, amounted to something 
approaching certitude. 

What are the phenomena in question? I have no 
space even for a prolegomenon to a catalogue. Let me 
cite three, one simple, one complex, one merely odd, 
Let us suppose that five people sit for three hours in a 
small room in semi-darkness. One would expect the 
temperature to go up. If it is a séanee room in which 
phenomena are occurring, it goes down, the lowest point 
reached by the thermometer coinciding with the period 
of the maximum intensity of the phenomena. ‘This 
occurrence has been verified again and again by thermo- 
graphs. Suppose that you place a handkerchief upon a 
table top which pivots upon a balance, so that the 
removal of the handkerchief causes one side of the 
balanced top to rise, the other to fall, Suppose that as 
a result an electrical contact is made and an electrical 
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urrent started which causes’ half a dozen flashlight 


e 
pombs to explode and that as a consequence the plates 


of three cameras trained upon the table top are exposed 


and record. Record —what? The handkerchief 
suspended in mid-air, but not what lifted it. What, 
then, did lift it? The official reply is ectoplasm—that 
js to say, the stuff of the medium’s body dematerialized 
into a sort of pulp and exteriorized in order to produce 
the movements of small objects that occur in the séance 
yoom. But is ectoplasm an established fact ? Probably 
not. Yet something moved the handkerchief. Suppose, 
finally, that a girl who is said to be the centre of polter- 
geist ‘phenomena is introduced into your laboratory, and 
sits in broad daylight playing with her toys. In due 
course small objects drop off window ledges, metal 
letters turn up in drawers and in people’s pockets, marked 
coins disappear and mysteriously reappear, while weals 
and teeth marks suddenly appear on the arms and chest 
of the girl, What then? Frankly, I do not know. 
But I suggest that neither belief nor denial but 
investigation is the only appropriate reaction. 

Here, then, if I am right, is a field of phenomena 
urgently demanding investigation by scientific methods 
in a spirit of scientific detachment. The field borders on 
a number of neighbouring territories—physics, philo- 
sophy, psychology, even theology—but it has, it is 
obvious, the closest affinities with abnormal psychology 
and physiology. That an invisible substance should be 
able to interrupt infra-red rays directed upon an object, 
and produce movements on the part of that object, 
constitutes, it is clear, a problem for the physicist. But 
that the substance should be connected with events 
occurring in the medium’s body, his rate of breathing, 


for example, is a matter of interest to the physiologist. 
If ectoplasm could be established as a fact, the fact 
would interest the physiologist enormously, And not 
only the physiologist; for there seems to be some 
evidence that the material something which effects the 
movements of small objects is directed by an intelligence 
just as the moulding and movements of ectoplasm, if 
ectoplasm is indeed a fact, would seem to be directed by 
an intelligence. Here, then, would scem to be yet one 
more puzzling example of that most puzzling of all 
relations, the relation between mind and matter. Now, 
if some of the phenomena of psychical research are 
produced by some kind of intelligence using and 
informing matter for its purposes much as the fingers of 
a pianist play upon and produce effects upon the piano, 
the result would be to confirm some of us in the inveterate 
dualism which, in spite of all the difficulties in the path 
we persist in holding. The human personality, on this 
view, is neither all body nor all mind, is in some sense 
both. It is constituted, that is to say, by two principles, 
which, though they interact, are distinct. Psychology 
is here brought into the field, with philosophy as its close 
attendant. 

I have had space only to indicate a few of the problems 
that psychical research raises, but I hope I have said 
enough to convey to the reader something of the exaspera- 
tion which so many of us feel on finding the baffling 
phenomena of this land lying between 
psychology and physiology treated as a mast upon which 
enthusiasts proceed to nail the flags of a fanatic faith 
and a searcely less fanatie scepticism, and, where so little 
is known, rush to supply the place of knowledge by 
converting their conjectures into dogmas, 


no-man’s 


Horses for Butchery 


By LT.-COL. THE HON. ARTHUR MURRAY 


HERE is an impression generally prevalent that the 
export trade in old horses is at an end. Unfor- 
tunately, that is not so. It ought to be, but it is not. 
A further effort is needed yet. In 1914, nearly twenty 
years ago, the first—and last—Exportation of Horses Act 
was passed. Four years earlier, the Diseases of Animals 
Act (1910) had prohibited the shipment of horses from 
any port in Great Britain to any port outside the British 
Isles, unless certified by an official veterinary inspector 
“to be capable of being conveyed to such port and dis- 
embarked without cruelty.” Much had been hoped from 
this Act, but though for the first time it placed on the 
Ministry of Agriculture responsibility for the veterinary 
examination of horses presented for shipment, and 
thereby raised the standard of fitness required, it failed 
to stop the traffic in worn-out horses for slaughter, which, 
indeed, increased threefold during the next few years. 
The late Miss Cole, who founded the International League 
against the Export of Horses for Butchery, continued to 
follow English horses abroad, to investigate the conditions 
that prevailed in foreign markets and abattoirs, and to 
enlighten the public as to the cruelty inseparable from 
the traflie. In consequence of her disclosures, I decided 
to introduce a further measure with a view to 
strengthening the law. 

A Private Member’s Bill, however, has little chance of 
passing unless some M.P., who has been so fortunate as 
to win a place in the ballot for Bills, undertakes to 
present it. After two or three years of hope deferred, I 
induced the late Lord Wavertree, perhaps better known 
as Colonel Hall Walker, a well-known breeder and owner 
of racchorses, who had been successful in the ballot, to 
introduce my Bill, which in effect extended the scope of 


the earlier Bill so as to prohibit the export of horses 
unless they could be certified as fit to be worked without 
suffering. In moving the Second Reading of the Bill, 
Colonel Hall Walker spoke of the indignation aroused 
throughout the country at the continued export of worn- 
out horses for slaughter abroad. In seconding the Bill, 
I laid emphasis on the treatment to which horses were 
liable on the Continent, and expressed my belief, which 
is still unshaken, that if the traflie in live horses were 
stopped altogether, as it should be, the trade would soon 
adjust itself to the new conditions. Practically every 
Member who spoke seemed in favour of this course, and 
Mr. Walter Long (afterwards Viscount Long of Wraxall) 
had the sympathy of the House when, speaking as an 
ex-Minister of Agriculture and disclaiming any appeal 
on purely sentimental grounds, he declared that “if 
these unfortunate horses are necessary for the food supply 
on the Continent, then they ought to go as dead meat 
and not as live animals.” 

So self-evident does this proposition seem that one is 
surprised that nothing has been done since 1914 to give 
effect to it. If there are any who oppose the prohibition 
of this traffie—‘‘ this disgraceful traffic,’ as one M.P. 
described it—they might well be asked, not why they 
object to its being stopped, but rather why they desire 
to see it continued. It is significant that during the War 
it was entirely prohibited by Royal Proclamation out of 
regard for national interests, and no one in this country 
scems to have been a penny the worse. 

The advantages in connexion with the traflic accrue 
mainly to the foreigner. The foreign consumer may 
think that by importing the live horse he gets his horse- 
meat fresher by twenty-four hours. The foreign horse- 
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butcher may argue that if prices are rising in the meat 
market he can keep the live horse standing longer than 
the dressed carcase will stand being kept. The foreign 
dealer is glad to have the hides, hair, hoofs, bone and 
blood which give employment and are such valuable 
by-products of the slaughtering trade. These considera- 
tions afford no reason whatsoever for exporting our old 
horses, which have served their masters faithfully for 
years and are nearing the time when they have greater 
value for food than for work, and for exposing them to 
the risk of cruelty, if not wanton brutality, which faces 
them on the other side. 

That this risk is real admits of no doubt at all. 
the sea-voyage is over and our horses reach the Con- 
tinent, neither law nor public opinion affords them 
adequate protection. Animal protection Jaws either do 
not exist or are not invariably enforeed. In some cases, 
indeed, the enforcement of a municipal law is the actual 
cause of suffering. In France an injured or dying horse 
may not be put out of its misery where it lies: it must 
be removed to a slaughter-house. In Belgium it was 
oflicially stated, in reply to a complaint of cruelty to a 
horse in permitting it to be entrained when suffering from 
a broken pastern, that ‘‘ the transport in vehicles of sick 
and wounded animals is not forbidden by law as long as 
they are able to stand.” Even in Holland, where the 
conditions are always said to be more satisfactory than 
elsewhere, horses are to be seen in the markets in a con- 
dition that would not be tolerated for a moment in Great 
Britain. In December, 1933, for example, in an open, 
uncovered market, there were to be seen standing, in a 
snowstorm, among other bad cases, a very old bay mare 
suffering from fistulous withers of long standing, and a 
heavy draught chestnut with advanced and 
Iymphangitis, both horses being very ill with septic 
Most of the animals, indeed, were in a 
grossly neglected condition. In general, it may be 
stated that horses that are old and of little value will 
almost certainly endure hardship and ill-treatment, if 
not sheer brutality. 

In my own mind I feel that this traflie would in all 
probability have been suppressed long ago but for the 
fact that in 1921 the Ministry of Agriculture made an 
order revising the arrangements for feeding, watering 
and accommodating horses on vessels engaged in the 
trade. The result of this order was to diminish by more 
than a half the number of horses exported. Unfor- 
tunately, it also had a tendency to lead the public to 
forget that the sea voyage may be but the prelude to a 
Jong-drawn-out tragedy of over-work and rough handling 
on the other side, only brought to an end with the hammer 
or pole-axe in some alien shambles. Anxiety was further 
allayed when a committee of inquiry, appointed in 1925, 
reported that the provisions of the Acts of 1910 and 1914 
were being efficiently carried out. The export trade in 
horse-flesh did not come within the terms of the Com- 
mittee’s reference, but they suggested that an inquiry 
should be instituted into this aspect of the question “ in 
view of the ultimate importance of the trade to the horse- 
breeding industry.” It would seem that they regarded 
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the trade in dressed carcases, if properly organized, as 
of greater prospective value to the horse-breeding 
industry than the uneconomic traffic in live horses. 


May we not hope that public opinion will be roused and 
will give the impetus necessary to the prohibition of the 
exportation of live horses for butchery, substituting in 
its stead a trade in dead meat ? A strenuous campaign 
to this end is bemg conducted by ‘ The International 
League Against the Export of Horses for Butchery ”—a 
campaign which deserves widespread support—and the 
object would be achieved by the Exportation of Horses 


| 
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Bill which, I understand, will be re-introduced by Mr, 
Henderson Stewart, M.P., as soon as Parliament meets, 
The Bill safeguards carefully the legitimate export trade 
in the younger or more valuable horses honestly intended 
for work abroad or for such purposes as breeding, racing 
showing, remounts, &e. For those horses, on the othe 
hand, whose “ food value ” is greater than their “ work 
value,” it provides a merciful end in their own country, 
It is difficult to imagine a Bill less contentious or more 
in consonance with British ideals of fair play and good 
sportsmanship. May it have a speedy passage to the 
Statute Book. 


The Taste for the Highlands 


By JANET ADAM SMITH 

Ps W* came out to endure, and to be gratified with 

scenery.” Brown’s summing-up of his tour in 
Scotland with Keats is almost the whole explanation of 
the Englishman’s Scotland. Nearly all English visitor 
have come to Scotland to be gratified with scenery; 4 
mixture of Ossian, Rousseau, and the fashion for Gothic 
told the first what were the correct things to gape at 
(wildness plus a little art ; solitude plus a little humanity; 
ruins and waterfalls nearly always, mountains when the 
right shape) and it was inevitable that when they had 
labelled a place First-Class Scenery, everybody els 
who came to be gratified should visit it too, 

The gaping begins about 1760: “ romantic” and 
* picturesque ” are the keywords. Yet the carly tra 
vellers come not only to gape, but to observe, and note 
down what actually ave the things they see, and not only 
what they feel about them. Johnson observes ; and 
Johnson, who is so often quoted (by Seots) for his in- 
sensibility to Highland beauty, is a much better describer 
of the Highlands than the romantic Boswell who is so 
busy crying about the Forty-Five and feeling “ a crowd 
of sensations with which sober rationality has nothing 
to do” (whenever he hears the bagpipes) that he never 
really notices anything. Johnson feels desolate among 
the mountains of Mull; but also wonders whether the 
heathery hills and moors cannot, with a little care and 
labour, bear something better ; and so on for five para- 
graphs of forestry. Boswell, remembering a phrase he 
has seen somewhere, calls a mountain a cone ; Johnson 
points out that it would be called so in a book, but when 
you look at it, it is not so, It is indeed pointed at the 
top, but one side is larger than the other. He may call 
mountains protuberances and acclivities but he realizes 
that mountains exist in themselves, and not only when 
they are being romantically gaped at. 

Thomas Pennant, a predecessor of Johnson's in Scot: 7 
Jand by four years, also mixes up a good deal of observa- 
tion with his gapes. He conscientiously gratifies himself 
with scenery, and introduces, in 1769, the Swiss 
comparisons which are still going strong in 1933 with 
Mr. H. V. Morton: there are snowy glaciers on the 
Teallach hills of Ross, Knapdale is rugged and Alpine, 
from the Firth of Clyde ‘‘ Alps upon Alps fill up 
the amazing view.” When he climbs mountains, it 8 
entirely for the view—sure proof of the confirmed gape 
—and “the grandeur of the prospect from this sublime 
spot” (the Paps of Jura) “fully recompenses the 
fatigue of the ascent.” (Compare Baedeker and his i- 
evitable phrase of a climb: ‘“ laborious, but remunera- 
tive.’) But Pennant observes too. The top of Bea 
Lomond is “ composed of a miceous slate, mixed with 
quartz. The sibbaldia procumbens, a plant unknown it 
England, grows in the upper parts. Ptarmigan inhabit 
its summit; and roes the woods near its base.” 

Pennant notes somewhere that “ it is but of late that 
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the North Britons became sensible of the beauties of 
their country ; but their search is at present amply 
rewarded. Very lately a cataract of uncommon height 
was discovered on the Bruar ..,°’; and from that 
time onward the Scot (especially the Lowland Scot) 
discovers cataracts, precipices, mountains, and above all 
prospects and panoramas, at an alarming rate, Scott is 
usually, and erroneously, credited with discovering the 
Trossachs ; in fact, The Lady of the Lake only adds, in 
1810, the unmistakable label of Romantic to scenery 
which was scheduled Picturesque at least twenty years 
pack. In 1790, the minister of Callander writes a little 
pamphlet about them—‘ the ‘Trossachs beggar all 
description”; in 1806, the minister of Aberfoyle pub- 
lishes Sketches descriptive of Picturesque Scenery in the 
Southern Confines of Perthshire ; and there is an Honour- 
able Mrs. Murray who writes up her Tour in the Trossachs 
about 1799, and later feels that Scott should have dedi- 
ated The Lady of the Lake to her as the real discoverer 
of the place. By 1808, at all events, the district is 
famous cnough for complete strangers to Scotland, like 
the Wordsworths and Coleridge. to come and gape at it. 
And by 1818, the year of Keats’ tour, the trade is in full 
swing, and the only danger is that the romantic solitude 
may be lost in the crowd of trippers, “ Steam Boats on 
Loch Lomond and Barouches on its sides take a little 
from the pleasures of such romantic chaps as Brown 
and I.” There are even guides ; in 1814 a traveller mects 
a savage-looking fellow on top of Ben Lomond, who tells 
him he has been a guide up the mountain for more than 
forty years, but now that damned Walter Scott has 
spoiled his trade, “ for ever since he wrote his Lady of the 
Lake everybody gocs to see that filthy hole Loch 
Ketterine, then comes round by Luss, and I have had only 
two gentlemen to guide all this blessed season, The 
devil confound his Jadies and his lakes ! ” 

The Lady of the Lake is still going strong in’ the 
‘forties when Queen Victoria comes to the Highlands for 
the first time. She reads it staying at Taymouth; she 
is reminded of it by the men rowing in the moonlight on 
Loch Muick, Keats’ comic shorthand report of his 
Scottish tour to Reynolds was ** Mountains, Rivers, 
dells, Glens, rocks and Clouds, with beautiful, en- 
chanting, Gothic, picturesque, fine, delightful, enchant- 
ing, Grand, sublime—a few Blisters, &e.’’ That, in fact, 
is precisely the substance of the Journal of our Life in the 
Highlands ; you can tick off all the adjectives, many of 
them several times over, in a very few pages. Victoria 
shows the most magnificent energy in climbing moun- 
tains (“a few Blisters”), in making arduous excursions 
to places of beauty and interest (“we came out to 
endure... ”’), but in all her pages the Highlands hardly 
exist in their own right at all. They are different from 
England ; they are rather like Switzerland. A rural and 
romantic walk at Blair Atholl is ** so unlike our daily 
Windsor walk’; Albert says that the wooded moun- 
tains between Perth and Dunkeld are * very like Thii- 
ringen.” The whole place exists to be looked at: “ at 
every turn you have a picture”; or, better still, to be 
put down on paper. And so, while the men are off 
Stalking, the women sketch: and how often is Landseer 
Wished for, to fix firmly on canvas the eye’s picture! 
It naturally follows that the elements of the picture. the 
“Mountains, Rivers, dells, Glens, &c., ” are regarded as 
features of a pictorial composition, that may be pleasing 
or displeasing, well arranged or badly. Pleasure at a view 
isa recognition that the elements have arranged them- 
selves nicely‘ the river winding beautifully,” ‘ the 
trees growing beautifully,”’ “* 
view.” Fall marks for the river and the trees and the 
Splendid view! But when the shape of Ben MaceDhui 


so pleased with the splendid 
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is pronounced “not fine,” Ben MacDhui is royally 
rebuked. And, of course, Highland scenery can make 
you feel so good. “ All seemed to breathe freedom, and 
peace, and to make us forget the world and its sad 
turmoils”’?; “the view was so beautiful over the dear 
hills; the day so fine: the whole so gemiitlich.” Queen 
Victoria thinks of places not as they are (containing 
slate mixed with quartz, or sibbaldia procumbens, or 
ptarmigan) but as they make her feel; and the Western 
lochs and isles are full, not of water, or peat, or fishing- 
boats, or sheep, but of “ poetry and romance, traditions, 
and _ historical associations.” 

Dorothy Wordsworth. one of the truest observers of 
the Highlands, thought it a happiness that “ we cannot 
shape the huge hills, or carve out the valleys according 
to our fancy.” But this is precisely what Victoria does : 
the mountains and valleys seem to exist only in the eye 
of the beholder, in the emotions they inspire in him, and 
the eye will make of them precisely what it chooses. Pro- 
tuberances become picturesque, conoid forms dear hills, 
a horrid waste a romantic scene, and the clear solid 
mountains of the steel-engravings that illustrate Pennant 
melt into the pinky-purple ghosts of Landseer, their 
outlines vague and blurred in a romantie haze, 


Shrimping 1 n 
imping in Londo 
By AVICE TREVELYAN 
ORTH of the river, on the easterly edge of the County 
of London, where the Lea meanders into the 

Thames, you will find a little island, An island at least 
for all practical purposes, for the Lea sweeps round it in 
a wide circle, and it can only be reached by a road, perhaps 
a quarter of a mile long, which runs between the high 
walls of the docks. South-west lies the much larger 
Isle of Dogs, to the east West Ham, to the west the 
crowded miles of Poplar and Stepney. 

Hlere is a sordid little slum, where two hundred people 
live in the squalidest conditions. They are a_ self- 
contained little group, mostly related to each other; 
neighbours to them mean generally aunts, uncles, or 
cousins. The houses are typical of the old villages 
absorbed a hundred vears or so ago in the growing 
London; three, four, or perhaps five-roomed cottages, 
often with two or three families in each, and the families 
are mostly large in Bow Creek. When the tide is low, a 
sea of mud encircles the island, rats come up from the 
river, and the houses reek with damp. 

The people of Bow Creek are by no means to be pitied, 
though they live in houses as sordid as any in the East 
End. If you leave behind you the bustle and noise of the 
East India Dock Road, and plunge down the narrow 
thoroughfare between the high walls of the docks, there is 
something in the air, a breath of wind perhaps from far 
countries, Which gives a feeling of expectation, of some- 
thing round the corner. Above the wall cranes rear 
their black arms against the grey sky, and here and there 
a funnel, a bit of a mast, a glimpse of rigging gives a 
promise of adventure on the other side of the wall. In 
the dock on the right are the three great banana-boats 
which ply between Jamaica and London in the summer, 
on the left the wall gives way to a railing, and there is the 
curve of the river Lea, Bow Creek as it is called, with a 
steamer bustling along, black coal barges, and odd craft 
of all sorts. All round the island are ships, big ships, 
little ships, steamers, sailing boats, and from the south 
comes a sound which quicken’ the pulse, the sirens of 
ships on the river. 

Follow the road round the curve and there is the main 
street, the squalid little Orchard Place in front of you, 
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On one side is a playground for the children, made on a 
piece of derelict land by the efforts of that friend of the 
East End, Mr. George Lansbury. The road runs down to 
the end of the island, to some big galvanizing iron works 
and the Bow Creek school. There is no doctor or chemist 
in Orchard Place. Only two general shops have estab- 
lished themselves in that remote spot, but three or four 
licensed houses apparently flourish. From the galvaniz- 
ing works comes a deafening noise of hammering and a 
hot, bitter smell. 

Turn off on the left of the road, where the houses 
mostly are, down a narrow passage, and along by a row 
of houses facing the river, known as Creekside. Today 
there is a wall three or four feet high in front of these, and 
a bit of built-up land belonging to each, covered with 
rubbish and litter of every kind, but before the big flood 
a few years ago the water came nearly up to the 
doors, and there was only a path between them and 
the river, 

Here in the last of the Creekside houses lives the man 
who shrimps in London. He has a wife and nine friendly 
children who live in a little house that is better seen from 
the outside. The house is damp and verminous and full 
of people. They sleep several in a room, several in a 
bed; quiet and peace are unknown to them. Yet they 
seem happy. Perhaps it is something to do with the 
river. You have only to walk out of that house and 
across the yard in front, and there is the boat ready to 
sail, a dilapidated fishing smack, with an ancient engine 
fitted by the father of the family, who is a handy man, 
They have a rowing boat too, and this in a family where 
64s. a week provides all the necessities of life for eleven 
people ! 

The father is a stevedore, but things are bad in the 
docks now; he only gets a few days’ casual employment 
now and then, and must stand the boss a drink to get it. 
So he shrimps in the summer, down near Gravesend, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with the elder boys, trailing 
a big net over the side. But things are bad with the 
shrimps too; they are shyer than they used to be; and 
he only gets seven or eight sacks now instead of the 
twenty or so in the old days. In the rowing boat they 
pick up wood, and never have to buy a bit of firewood, 
but coal they say is more difficult to come by, though you 
can get some down by the Albert Docks. 

It is quite usual to have your boat in Creekside, and so 
there is adventure to be had for nothing, round the bend 
of the river, half an hour’s journey from Charing Cross, 
It is a strange mixture, this little island, of squalor and 
romance, of quaint happenings in a_ sordid setting. 
The noise from the galvanizing works is deafening, and 
as you plunge through the dark workshop it seems as if 
that perpetual hammering must be more than the human 
ear can stand, Here and there are open fires, where 
the welding is done, and over it all is the bitter smell of 
the chemical used to cleanse the metal. When the noise 
and the smell seem to be past bearing, you come suddenly 
out into the light and quiet of the riverside, Across the 
river is a piece of waste land, covered with old tins and 
rubbish of every kind, though grass is trying to grow there. 

You turn homewards down the street which used to be 
a gay little village, and is now a worn-out slum. Down 
nt the end is a war memorial, a weather-beaten cross 
hung on the wall, with a list of names on either side 
Dead wreaths are hanging on 
inscriptions, “* Dear Son,” “ Asleep,” ‘In 
Memory.” And this, perhaps, is typical of the island : it 
has had its day, it is dead. But the people are alive, and 
I hope that if Bow Creek is cleared of its houses they will 
jind homes near the river, where life and adventure are to 
be had for nothing, 
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Fleurs de France 
[D°’UN CORRESPONDANT PARISIEN.] 


AR ces temps de frimas, ott un vent glacial souffle 
en tempéte, soulevant en montagnes d’écume 
blanche les flots verts de Vocéan, cependant que I, 
pluie, le brouillard et la grisaille du ciel viennent jete 
dans lame toutes les angoisses cendrées de Vhiver, 
comment notre pensée ne s’élancerait-elle pas ayee 
espoir et regret vers la céte é¢blouissante qui, sous yp 
soleil de feu déroule, de Marseille & Menton, ses promon. 
toires nacrés et ses criques d’azur? . . . comment 
n’évoquerions-nous point, pour ¢chapper au spleen des 
brumes parisiennes, ces paysages radieux ott frémissent 
les palmiers et ott les mimosas, poudrés d’or, ploient 
sous leur chevelure embaumée? . . ~. comment 
pourrions-nous ne plus voir, en fermant les yeux, 
ces marchés aux fleurs de Cannes, de Nice et de Monaco, 
ot. s’amoncellent, chaque matin, en gerbes enivrantes 
tous les coloris et toutes les fragances de ce sol prin- 
Senier? . «+ 

A quoi bon, dira-t-on, cette échappée sur le réye, 
puisque nous sommes 4 Paris, qu'il fait froid et désagréable, 
et qu il n’existe pas dans la capitale francaise de marchés 
aux fleurs comparables & ceux qui font, a Nice, la joie 
des yeux? . . « Lorsque nous voulons, quand méme, 
aller chercher dans ’épanouissement des floraisons loubli 
des miséres hivernales, et que, rassemblant notre courage, 
nous nous rendons au Pavillon des Fleurs, lequel se trouve 
sis aux Halles Centrales, Pillusion, hélas, ne tarde pas 4 
se faner. Les Halles, en effet, comme Ie Covent Garden 
de Londres, sont encombrées par un tel chaos de detritus, 
d’épluchures, de débris et de rognures de toutes sortes, 
que le visiteur, écoeuré, renonce & aller cueillir, parmi 
Jes merveilleuses ambassadrices des rives bénies de la 
Méditerranée, antidote a tant de navets, de carottes et 
de choux! . . . 

On n’en apprendra qu’avee plus de joie la nouvelle 
suivante, qui vient combler les voeux de tous ceux qui, 
aimant en la fleur un reflet vivant de délicatesse et de 
beauté, souhaitaient la voir s‘offrir en un décor digne 
Welle. Le régne des Halles est sur le point de finir. 
Il va Jui falloir s‘incliner devant Pavenement d'un 
radieux Palais de la Fleur, qui, élevé, par les soins des 
syndicats horticoles de France, constituera 4 la fois un 
marché national de notre production florale et un cadre 
harmonieux ot des artistes réputés réaliseront, de leurs 
doigts experts, une exposition perpétuelle de lumicére, 
de grace et de parfum. La luxueuse résidence de La 
Majesté Corolle se dressera, en plein centre de Paris, a 
deux pas de Notre-Dame et du Chatelet.. La, oi 
menagaient, il y a quelques mois encore, de s’effondrer 
des masures lépreuses, aujourd’hui abattues, jaillira 
bientét un édifice somptueux, et Vil6t insalubre qui 
servait, jadis, de réceptacle aux miasmes délétéres, se 
transformera, comme sous la baguette dune fée, en une 
oasis de fraicheur et de magie. 

Ce projet, qui a rallié les suffrages du Préfet de la 
Seine et du Conseil-Municipal, prévoit une organisation 
extrémement vaste, et Pon aura une idée de Pimportance 
du Palais envisagé en notant que les frais de sa seule 
construction sont évalués & une somme de vingt millions. 
Voila une entreprise doublement heureuse, puisqu’elle 
réussit & allier Putile & Vagréable, et le charme léger 
du lyrisme aux nécessités matérielles de Purbanisme. 
Rarement les Parisiens auront eu a attendre, avec 
autant impatience, Vachévement dune oeuvre qui 
permettra, chaque jour, de jeter sur leur Ville Ja chatoy- 
ante parure de la Riviera, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“The Rivals.” By R. B. Sheridan. 
Ambassadors Theatre 


At the 


The Rivals affords a double pleasure. The comedy itself is 
effective throughout, masterly sometimes. But behind the 
comedy there is an echo of mockery. Very gently—almost 
impereeptibly—Sheridan is making fun of his medium, He 
is so easily an expert that he could afford to, could indeed 
hardly fail to. His sophistication and consequent  self- 
consciousness never obtrude themselves, but every now and 
then in the action or the dialogue a hint of burlesque reflects 
the author's attitude to his work. Just as The Devil's Disciple 
js an essay in melodrama rather than a melodrama, so The 
Rivals is an essay in comedy rather than a comedy; and 
Sheridan, like Shaw, knew it. 

In Mr. Sydney Carroll's revival the piece is seen to great 
advantage. The production has pace without bustle, and 
Mr. Philip Gough’s scenery has the prime, and today unusual, 
merit of suggesting Bath rather than Bedlam. The comedy 
of manners does not thrive before a backcloth on which 
expressionism has run riot, though the comedy of humours 
may; and Mr, Gough’s designs have rightly elected to stand 
by the period and by probability rather than follow the too 
prevalent fashion of whoring after sub-realist symbolism. 
The costumes, too, are correct rather than kaleidoscopic: a 
welcome change. ; 

The play is full of good parts, and the parts of good lines. 
The cast at the Ambassadors rises to the occasion, As Bob 
Acres, Mr. Frank Cellier, nobly refusing a hundred opportuni- 
ties for over-playing, acts comedy as well as it is ever acted. Mr. 
Baliol Holloway, though a little more obvious in his methods, 
makes Sir Anthony Absolute a martinet with a difference. In 
the part of Mrs. Malaprop it is impossible to fail, but extremely 
difficult to sueceed. The abuse of polysyllables, like the act of 
sitting on one’s hat, is still perhaps as funny as it ever was ; 
but it is not funny for nearly so long. Lady Tree, however, 
manages to create a character out of nothing but etymological 
ineptitudes, and we look forward to Mrs, Malaprop’s entrances, 
not (as is usually the case) to her exits. Mr. Paul Farrell is 


admirably suave as Sir Lucius O’Trigger. Falkland and 
Julia are always a little difficult to fit into the picture. The 


parodist’s intention scems to be just declared, and then 
revoked. However, Mr. John Laurie and Miss Joyce Carey 
do all that can be done for these victims of their own sensi- 
bility. Miss Leslie Wareing’s Lydia Languish is perhaps a 
shade on the pert and fluffy side, but the actress has a sense 
of comedy and the power to charm, and the performance 
is a promising one. The servants’ hall is brilliantly repre- 
sented by Messrs. Henry Hewitt (Fagg), Randle Ayrton 
(David), and Miss Diana Churchill (Lucy). I doubt if there 
is a cnpital in Europe where the smallest parts in a classical 
comedy are being better played at the present day than 
they are in London. 

A classical comedy?) The Rivals is certainly that. But in 
what respects does it differ from those fashionable trifles 
from whose frequent appearance, and scarcely less frequent 
success, we deduce the decadence of English drama? Critics, 
both thoughtful and otherwise, are constantly deploring the 
prevalence of plays in which members of the upper classes can 
find nothing better to do (and could not do it if they did) than 
make love to each other. In theme The Rivals corresponds 
exactly to the targets of their disapproval. Lydia's literary 
interests, Jack Absolute’s regimental duties, are the palest of 
pretexts, the most negligible of pastimes : these people exist 
only, and avowedly, for amorous intrigue. 

But the play has style, and the characters distinction. 
There is a glitter about Sheridan's work which blinds us to its 
inherent triviality and gives this piece a higher standing, a 
greater power to persuade, than its substance would seem to 
warrant, The dialogue delights the ear. We are throughout 
conscious of being entertained by soinething more than 
ingenuity and address. Real wit commands respect, however 
employed ; and it is impossible not to respect The Rivals, 


Prerén FLEMING, 


The Cinema 


“The Constant Nymph.” At the New Gallery. 


First a novel, then a play, then a silent film, now a talkie — 
that is the record of Miss Margaret Kennedy’s famous novel. 
No film of ordinary length can do justice to the story's 
gradual development, and Mr. Basil Dean’s talkie version 
is rather jerkily put together. But his individual scenes 
are often excellent, for he understands acting, and he has 
been given a first-rate cast. Brian Ahearne’s Lewis Dodd 
is an attractive figure, though less forcible and less bitter 
than the Lewis Dodd of the novel; and it was worth while 
bringing on Lyn Harding for a few moments to show us Sanger 
himself, impressively ponderous as he comes slowly down the 
stairs of the Karindehiitte shortly before his death. 

And Tessa, on whom so much depends ? She is played by 
Miss Victoria Hopper, and in many ways she is very good 
indeed. ‘Tessa ought not to have too much obvious, super- 
ficial charm ; her weapons against Florence are her loyal heart 
and her precocious understanding of Lewis’ character. Miss 
Hopper speaks occasionally with a slightly mincing accent, 
but her Tessa is an appealing and courageous child, agreeably 
free from stage mannerisms. 

The best sequence, I think, is the last, which moves with 
expressive urgency from the Queen’s Hall across the Channel 
to the dingy Brussels bedroom where Tessa tries in vain to 
push up the window. At the beginning there are some pleasant 
glimpses of Tyrolean scenery, but the scenery hardly lives in 
the action, as it might ; and I feel that Mr. Dean, trained in 
the theatre, has not yet Jearnt how to use background details 
on the screen, The lengthy recording of the symphony 
concert, for instance, is pure waste of time. Nevertheless, 
this is a very creditable British production, with many 
effective episodes and a good deal of emotional force. 

“Design for Living.” At the Plaza. 
Norn Cowarp wrote Design for Living as a play for himsel? 
and his two friends, Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt. They 
acted it in New York, where it did very well. No one has tried 
to produce it here, apparently because it is considered certain 
that the Lord Chamberlain would object. The film version, 
directed by Ernst Lubitsch, is said to be very different from 
the play, yet one cannot help feeling that the British Censor 
—unless he has suddenly revised his standards—passed it 
only because the meaning of some of the allusions escaped him. 

However, there may be another reason, The Censor will 
stand a good deal so long as sex is treated as an entertainment ; 
he begins to feel nervous only when it is treated seriously, 
In Design for Living sex is treated solely as an entertainment ; 
in fact, it is the entertainment. A girl who is friendly with two 
young men —a would-be painter and a would-be dramatist — 
cannot decide which she wants. After trying to live with them 
both platonically, she becomes the mistress of each in turn. 
Finding this rather awkward, she leaves them and marries an 
advertising agent, tires of him, and returns to her two lovers, 
who by this time are successful and wealthy. 

Lubitsch has evidently enjoyed himself in decorating this 
elegant story with neat touches of pictorial comedy. It is all 
very clever, sometimes really witty, seldom very pleasant. 
Miriam Hopkins, as adaptable as she is intelligent, steps 
delicately through the girls part, but Gary Cooper and 
Fredric March are oddly cast as the young men. ‘To anyone 
who remembers them in more virile réles it would hardly seem 
surprising if they were to stop half-way through and say ; 


* This is nonsense, Let’s clear out.” 


GENERALLY Reneasep Next WEEK. 


I Lived With You. 
about exiled Russian Prince who goes to live with English 
suburban family. A fairy-tale, but skilfully produced and 
well acted, particularly by Ursula Jeans. 

Gambling Ship, with Cary Grant, and Private Detective 62, 
with William Powell, are efficient American crime melodramas, 
Of the two, Private Detective 62 has more pace and a better 
Cuaries Davy. 


Ivor Novello in version of his own play 
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Music 
The Berlin Philharmonic 

Nor the least impressive feature of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra’s concert at the Queen's Hall Jast Monday was the 
acclamation which Furtwiingler and his players received from 
a large and enthusiastic audience. 'There was no hysteria, 
One felt that the performances had been intelligently followed. 
And what a relief that the concert passed without a political 
demonstration ! We have reason now to think more highly 
of a London audience ; or can it be that the concert-hall chills 
these fundamental passions, whereas the theatre does but 
inflame them? Of course, there were the usual busybodies 
fluttering mischicvously about the corridors during the interval. 
They are always with us. But for some reason, they fluttered 
to little purpose on this occasion, 

The temptation to enquire why the Rerlin Orchestra 
playing an unadventurous programme draws its thousands, 
while English musie played by the B.B.C. Orchestra scarcely 
draws its hundreds, is strong. But this must be left for another 
time. Yet it is relevant to suggest that on Monday the 
audience was largely representative of middle-aged Germans 
living in London, who by Furtwiingler’s periodical visits, 
are transported to youth and their own land. How can we 
expect these to support our contemporary music when we 
ourselves have not yet finished looking at it askance ? 

As for the quality of his orehestra, it is clear that 
Furtwiingler has maintained its wonderful organization. The 
finest ensemble of strings T have ever heard is Noussevitzky’s 
at Boston, but the Berlin strings are not far behind. The 
violas’ cantabile in the second movement of Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony was unforgettable, so poignant, so 
haunting. These players have the seeret: of making their 
phrases sing. In this symphony too, each of the wood-wind 
played his little echoing tune as if the instrument had, indeed, 
become his own voice. And it was illuminating to hear again 
how greatly varied brass-tone ean be according to the 
content of the music, rich and dark in Schumann’s Fourth 
Symphony, and in Bach's D major Suite, thin and bright like 
the edge of a cloud that hides the sun. Tn many ways the 
texture of this Suite was the greatest achievement of all. 
Although there could be no doubt that we were listening to a 
twenticth-century orchestra, yet we had the illusion that 
everything had been reduced to an cighteenth-century scale, 
Except at the cadences, which were drummed out of per- 
spective, out of all recognition, in fact. This was one of 
many instances where Furt wiingler appeared almost perversely 
to knock down the structure he had himself built up so 
sensitively : for in this work the interplay of the several tone- 
qualities, each distinct and fluent— and especially the relation 
between reticent trumpets and busy strings —resulted in a 
design which already had sufficient foundation in the basses, 
and certainly could not withstand the earthquake which was 
let loose at the end. 

Furtwingler is essentially a routine conductor. Not that 
he ever allows his audience to think that any episode has 
become stale in his experience. He approaches each score as if 
it held a sudden blinding revelation. So much on his guard is 
he against the deceptive air of familiarity that he is inclined 
to search for effects which are sometimes extraneous. Into 
Beethoven's Seventh he reads great mysteries; and his 
abnormally slow tempo in the Trio is a far-fetched and quite 
unnecessary emphasis. This is the more surprising when his 
most just appraisement of the movements in the Bach Suite 
is recalled. He is at his best when he puts faith quite simply 
in the music and in the splendid instrument he has at his 
command. 

Against all his faults. one virtue weighs almost sufliciently, 
one that our own players cannot too earnestly seek and 
ensue. It is the dynamic quality of all his phrasing. This 
helped us to find affection for a symphony which, because of 
its undue repetition of thought, can hardly be convincing in 
any man’s reading. I mean Schumann's Fourth. The 
Romance (third movement) is a saving grace; at Jeast it 


seems so until we recall how much more eloquently Brahms’s 
melody could sing in the same mood: in the Andante of the 
B fiat Piancforte Concerto, for example. 


Basin Mane, 





Art 
English Landscape 

AvmostT every revolutionary movement in the history of the 
arts has taken as its motto, ‘“ Back to Nature.” But it does 
not follow from this that all revolutions in the arts lead jn 
the same direction, for the word nature is taken in a different 
sense by each group of artists who inscribe it on their banner, 
It would be possible, however, to group into two main classes 
the various views which have been held in the last 500 year 
about the meaning of the word nalure. First there are 
certain artists who regard Nature in an almost. scientific 
spirit, as something based on a series of general laws, with 
certain definable aims from the attainment of which she jg 
only hindered by the interference of Accident, These artists 
pursue nature by such scientific methods as the study of 
perspective or anatomy; they seek to discover the regular 
in nature, to eliminate all that is eccentric or unusual, to 
arrive only at the generalized and the typical. This attitude 
to nature, which we connect particularly with French painters, 
may seem to us cold and remote, but it receives its justification 
from the existence of such Iandseapes as Poussin’s Phocion, 
its most masterly embodiment, 

English landseape painters, on the other hand, have 
nearly always held the opposite view. ‘They seem to haye 
regarded nature as something irresponsible, always changing, 
subject to no laws, infinitely various, Consequently they 
have adopted the opposite method of approach to that of 
the French artists. They have lain in wait to eateh nature 
when she was Teast aware, at a moment when she was not on 
show, when, carelessly, she betraved some idiosynerasy, some 
freak of light in a sky or of movement in a tree. It is these 
that they have seized upon and rendered permanent, rather 
than the more reasonable and typical aspects of nature which 
have usually attracted French painters, 

This tendeney of Enelish landscape painters ean he well 
seen in the Exhibition of British Art at Burlington House, 
It can even be seen in Richard Wilson, the first landscape 
painter to stand out as a distinet personality. When he 
went to Rome in the middle of the eighteenth century land: 
seape painting there was dominated by a French tradition 
deriving from three sourees, Nicholas Poussin, Gaspard 
Dughet and Claude, Of these models Wilson seems to have 
entirely ignored the first, the champion of generalized nature, 
and to have learnt from the two latter primarily a method of 
painting, not a method of seeing. He applies the technical 
methods acquired from them to the recording of particular 
moods of nature, in which he is brilliantly suecessful in A 
Welsh Valley (245), or even in The Summit of Cader Idris 
(186), in which construction is sacrificed to this particular 
aim. 

Gainsborough, in his landscapes, has different intentions, 
but he pursues the impermanent aspects of nature in that 
he aims at rendering the mobility of trees, not their statuesque 
rigidity. Crome, following more closely the Duteh painters, 
concentrates on the particular, and, when he is original, 
even on the exceptional as in his Mousehold Heath, 

Among the water-colourists, Girtin, who died too early to 
exereise his full influence, is more calculating in his attitude 
than Cotman, who directed the English tradition, ‘The latter 
neglected solidity for the changing patterns which nature 
provides and which he recorded with almost oriental sensi- 
tiveness in such works as The Devil's Elbow (725), With 
Constable and Turner, English landscape reaches its climax. 
Turner's capacity for the exact observation of natural effects 
was unlimited, but his idea of colour was so vulgar that he is 
at his best when restrained by the deliberate imitation of 
Poussin, as in the masterly Bonneville (648). Constable. on 
the other hand, was apt to lose the freshness of his first 
observations when he tried to make a formal composition, 
and it is by the brilliance of his sketches and preliminary 

versions (G87 and 585) that he leads up to Impressionism. 
It was he who made the revolutionary discoveries on which 
Monet and his contemporaries based their work, but, super- 
ficially, another English painter approaches Impressionism 
much more closely: namely David Cox, whose Rhyl Sands 
might almost be a carelessly composed Boudin, and whose 
interest in changing cloud effects puts him near Monet himself, 
ANTHONY BEUN?T. 
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Country Life 


Horse and Scythe Days 
A revived interest in rural crafts is very evident, and is 
very well directed by the Bureau of Rural Industries, who 
jssue an admirable and very modest Quarterly from their 
offices at 6 Bayley Street, W.C.1. It is perhaps further 
evidence of revival that more solid literature is also being 
published. Sturt’s little classic, The Wheelwright’s Shop, 
which is both autobiography and history, has just been 
reissucd by the Cambridge University Press ; and is 
there in existence any richer mine of the lore of country 
crafts than Change in the Farm, written and illustrated in 
line drawings by T. Hennell and published (at 10s. 6d.) by 
the same publishers? The book is entirely delightful. The 
substance far transcends the title, but one of the changes 
on the farm that has most impressed many of us who go 
back to the horse and scythe days, so to speak, is the present 
refusal to understand the machines that are in use. Manu- 
facturers—as in one particular case within my knowledge 
dare not send out the machines they wished to sell and 
the farmers wished to use because they knew that careless 
and incapable hands would ill-use them, and therefore give 
the machine a bad name. I walked over a small farm this 
week and found four moderately new machines left in the 
open field just where they were last used five or six months 
ago, all rotted and rusted by the weather, 
* * * * 
Local Art 
In older days the English village came very near the 
Aristotelian ideal of self-sufficiency. It could thatch its 
own stacks or houses, find its own water and dig its own 
wells, make many of its own tools and repair all of them. 
It only used those materials natural to the locality: 
thatched with reeds in Norfolk, with flax here and there in 
Suffolk, with heather by the commons, and with rye specially 
grown for the purpose in the South-West, and roofed with 
local stone in the Cotswolds. Out of such craftsmanship 
sprang our excellence, if not at one time pre-eminence, in 
the domestic art of furniture and pottery. Happily our 
architects today are developing a strong habit on behalf 
of the local material, A good example is the reed thatch on 
the latest buildings at Gresham’s School, Holt, and the 
growing excellence of local bricks and hand-made tiles. 
* % * * 
Old Crafts 
Anyone who desires to absorb the tradition of the local 
craft will find Mr. Hennell’s well-stored book an invaluable 
aid, Sometimes he strays pleasantly outside his strict thesis. 
There is a little discursus, for example, on the skill of the 
villager in foretelling his own weather, One of the points 
omitted —in a chapter that perhaps shows a good deal less 
research work than others—is that weather prophecy was 
particularly associated with the miller. Not so long ago a 
friend of mine bought some drawings of clouds by Constable ; 
and it seems that as a boy he was sent out, not once but many 
times, by his master, the miller, to look at the clouds to the 
end of deciding whether it was a good milling day and how 
the wings were to be set. And the clouds are the alphabet 
of weather lore for the field observer. I doubt if any loss has 
so impoverished village history as the extinction of the local 
wind and water mills. They were the focus of local agricultura] 
wealth and interest. How very few remain! One of the last 
and most historic (on the Lea) was closed some two years ago. 
Almost every crack in its oaken beams is eloquent of dead 
history, Not less rich in memory, and much richer in scenic 
beauty, was the noted mill destroyed root and branch some 
years earlier by the Goths of Godmanchester. 
* * %* % 
Scottish Fish 
We still await in southern and easterly England the rising 
of the wells and the re-emergence of the valley springs. No 
sign is yet vouchsafed of recovery from the longest drought 
in the chronicles. Some of the streams that spring in the 
Chilterns are so muddy that the very life of imported trout is 
threatened, In respect of recovery from the famine, the 
Seots and their salmon are in happier case. The Ness—to 
quote one river much in the news—is as well off as the Lea is 
depressed, The Tweed—that “ uxorius amnis ”—has been 


almost in flood, and Scottish fishermen are promised, by the 
bolder prophets, one of the best of early fishing seasons, in 
spite of the threat of prehistoric monsters (or grey seals) 
with a taste for fish. One of the problems that the Scottish 
Fishery Board and its research workers have yet to fathom 
is why some rivers are early and some later. I knew one most 
ardent fisherman, who, burning to prove that his river (in 
West Ireland) was an early river, would flog its waters for 
eight hours, months before the fish began to run up! Years of 
ill success did little to weaken his conviction. 
% * * * 

Watch the Kite 

A special plea—and a very persuasive coloured picture— 
has been sent out by the Royal Society for the Preservation 
of Birds to ask landowners and others to take particular 
care to protect the kite, that glorious hawk, which is certainly 
endeavouring to return to old haunts, especially in the West 
of England. Where do the colonizing kites come from? It 
is a curious incident that one pair, from whom much was 
expected, proved to be of great antiquity. They were too 
old to breed though they built a nest. Disaster has befallen 
other pairs in the last few years from various causes: from 
the gun, the camera and the egg collector. A way of counter- 
ing the too greedy oologist is for a friendly hand to mark 
the eggs in the nest with indelible ink ; but in one instance 
at any rate the eggs of a rare hawk so marked were found 
broken below the nest with an angry note by the collector 
alongside. Close and continuous watching is the one way 


of salvation. 
« * 


* “ 
Elizabethan Birds 

Kites always nested in Wales, a great land for the hawks. 
Did not Elizabethan hawkers stipulate for peregrines from 
St. David’s Head? The R.S.P.B. has an interesting note 
on the kite’s history: “The bird was one of the common 
sights of the Metropolis ” as the Buzzard of Washington and 
some great hawk, of whose identity Lam not sure, of Cologne, 
and the kite today of Palma in Majorca (where its splendid 
flight was a constant pleasure to the holidaymaker). And 
again, ‘* Shakespeare in his Winter’s Tale (Act IV, Scene 2) 
gives us a word of warning about it: ‘ When the Kite builds, 
look to lesser linen’ ; for the kite had a playful way of swoop. 
ing down on the Londoner's linen spread out in the hedges 
to dry and of carrying off unconsidered trifles of millinery 
to weave into its nest.’ The swallow-like tail is the surest 
point of identification. 

* * * * 

A Flock of Waégtails 

One of the curiosities of natural history observed in recent 
years was the discovery of a flock of wagtails roosting together 
in the heart of Dublin. The following account of a little 
congregation of these birds would suggest that much still 
remains to be learnt about their winter habits. Last week, 
on the eve of the great storm, there appeared on a Sussex lawn, 
some ten miles from the sea, a group of fourteen wagtails, and, 
after feeding, half of them stood still as stones in a perfectly 
regular formation, before flying off to roost together—not 
like other observed flocks in the grass—but in a chestnut tree. 
The suggestion is that this unusual number arriving suddenly 
in a sheltered inland place was due to premonition of the 
storm that fell the next day with unwonted fury on the south 
coast. I have long thought (with Lord Lilford) that the wag- 
tail is one of the most intelligent of birds. 


* aw” te K 
A Sussex Fish 


A quaint point or two in ichthyology—or architectural 
ichthyology—is discussed in the wholly admirable Sussex 
County Magazine, issued monthly from 4 Pevensey Road, 
Eastbourne. The weathercock on Southover Church, as on 
Piddinghoe, represents a fishy emblem that even the best 
naturalists have mistaken, Captain Dannreuther, famous as 
an entomologist, has described it as a shark and a dog fish, 
and Kipling as a “ begilded dolphin ” (which is, of course, not 
fish, but mammal). It is, in fact, a salmon trout, as proved 
(according to one correspondent) by its typical dorsal fin, 
Is the fish there as the old Christian symbol (I. CH. TH. US), 
or as compliment to the Sussex Ouse, which is a better salmon 
river than its reputation ? W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most suitable length is that of one of our 


“ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tur SPECTATOR, | 


AN INTERNATIONAL FORCE 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
‘ir,—As a firm supporter of the policy of an Air Police for 
Europe, may I thank Mr. A. L. Martin for his two articles ? 
He presents strong evidence for the devotion and loyalty we 
may expect in such an international body when it becomes 
established. Mr. Martin’s conception is of a world-wide 
police force, composed of soldiers, sailors and airmen. This 
is too large a scheme to be yet undertaken as a whole, bearing 
in mind that the League of Nations is by no means repre- 
sentative of all peoples. 

We who support an immediate concentrated policy, as a 
first step, are opposed from many sides. I can put a part of 
our case concisely in the form of 11 questions we are asked 
and summaries of our answers : 


“1. What is your proposal ?—The establishment, as faithful 
instruments of the League of Nations, of a Supreme Court of 
Equity and an Air Police, for all European States who will join : 
police personnel being recruited in equal numbers from each 
State member, and material provided by the surrender of existing 
national air armaments. 

2. What are the police duties ?—To patrol national frontiers, 
and to control and pilot all aviation crossing States frontiers. 
Except in times of tension between nations, air police will be 
unarmed, 

3. How can air police prevent war ?—By making it impossible 
to maintain the lines of communication of any invading force 
crossing a frontier. For this purpose high-explosive bombs are 
necessary, in order to render roads, railways and bridges impassable. 

4, Is not this making war ?—No. Police action is not punitive, 
not aggressive, not for supposed gain or profit, not directed against 
human life. It is an insurance of the security of national frontiers : 
a guarantee of just sovereignty: a right use of physical power. 

5. Can Air Police avoid taking life ?—-No, not in the event of 
determined invasion. But their action is parallel to that of civil 
police who must be armed to arrest an armed murderer. For 
nations who have renounced war, invasion of another nation is the 
crime of mass murder. 

6. Is there no other plan than that of Air Police which will 
keep the peace ?—No. ut some other plans may assist. 

7. Why are Air Police preferable to national armed forces ?--- 
Because national forces are an expression of a nation’s claim to 
judge its own cause and to execute its own judgements. As we 
know, this leads directly to war, aggressive, punitive, lustful, 
unrestrained. 

8. Would not a progressive reduction of all national armed 
forces, with international inspection of armaments, suffice ?—Not 
without international police. The unstable balance of forces 
remains. The vicious principle of litigant being his own judge 
remains. And inspection of armaments would never be honestly 
accepted in fact, because the most dishonest would remain in the 
strongest position : it would be a premium on evasion and bluff. 

9. If States members agree to combine national forces against 
an adjudged aggressor, would not this suffice ?—-No. ‘The process 
is too cumbersome, dilatory and uncertain : and all delay would be 
in favour of a successful aggressor, militarily and_ politically. 
Strength rests in the one who is resolute, not in the many who 
hesitate. 

10. Can we not trust in the spiritual forces of goodwill and fear 
of consequences ?—No. Because at all times some small proportion 
of mankind are criminal and reckless, and need restraint. In many 
nations, at some time, a criminal coterie succeeds in seizing the 
power to control national forces. 

11. Are you not proposing to set up a Super-State ?—The word 
is misleading. A super-state possessing no territory, no commerce, 
and no people save well-paid servants vowed to allegiance in one 
great cause, is free from the temptations which assail all States.” 


That, Sir, will fill the space I can hope to obtain in your 

columns. Later, if you will, I look to write again.—I am, 

Sir, &c., R. N. Lawson, 
Hillside, Northam, N. Devon, 


[To the Editor of Tux Srecrsror.| 

Sir,—Air Commodore Chamier states that ‘ armament 
means discipline.” Does he really mean to suggest that the 
present international chaos and consequent national arma- 
ments can be described as discipline? The thought of 
handing over ‘“ the most potent and terrible of weapons— 
air power” to “three just men” appears to the Air 
Commodore as dangerous; he prefers to leave this same 
power distributed amongst fifty or sixty independent Govern- 
ments owning no law amongst themselves ! 

His attempt to find difference between civil and inter- 
national police is equally illogical. Police, as he admits, are 
essentially a body to keep the peace and enforce the law. 


That is why they are a preferable institution to national 
forces whose very existence means the denial of any law, 

Once international law exists, is there any reason why the 
international police should not, in cases of flagrant and 
violent breach of that law, operate immediately ? Police 
cannot arrest citizens without certain preliminary formalities, 
except under well defined conditions that justify such action, 
Where is the difficulty in allowing international police 
identical facilities ? 

Mr. Heath, attacking international police from a different 
angle, is equally illogical. 

“Where is the ‘ magic’ that will make national leaders 
surrender their power to an armed League?” ‘The same 
“magic” which made individual citizens surrender their 
personal arms in favour of an organized police force, the 
magic of common sense ! 

It needs less magic to convert a majority to a practical 
solution and coerce the minority than to bring Mr. Heath's 
universal peace on earth !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Poiuie $8. Mumrorp, 

St. Mary's Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex. 


INDIAN REFORMS 
[Vo the Editor of Tim: Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—-In your issue of January 12th, you say that Mr. Jayakar 
was justified in complaining of the delay in carrying the 
reform proposals through. You have evidently made up your 
mind that we are going to give India self-government, [ 
hope, if that is so, that you will be disappointed ! 

I have been an exporter of cotton goods from England for 
more than fifty years, and I can tell you that unless we govern 
India and have the free entry into India for all our manu- 
factured goods, and, by means of tariffs, keep out other 
nations’ productions—especially Japanese and Chinese— 
we shall lose the bulk of our export trade and shall become 
a less important nation, 

With regard to the Steel Trade, you say that since the 
tariff was imposed this trade has prospered. I wonder in 
which companies you have ordinary shares, and what good 
dividends you have had! You say that the industry has 
prospered at the expense of the consumer—the old Free 
Trade jargon. Probably the consumers of steel are also 
protected and are doing rather better; at any rate, that is 
the idea. I take it that we want to find work for the opera- 
tives, and so arrange matters that the capitalists who have 
their moncy in factories can make profits, so that they may 
be able to keep up to date and expand their factories. 

Merchants, agents, brokers, lawyers, &c., are all parasites. 
By “ parasite” I do not mean a term of opprobrium, but 
simply a hanger-on, a necessary evil, a man who lives on the 
efforts of others—a man, in fact, who does not himself pro- 
duce, and who could be done without at a pinch. If there 
were no workpeople and factories the parasites would have 
to starve. A newspaper man is also a parasite and—worse 
luck—he is naturally a protected one, as we cannot get our 
newspapers cdited and printed in Germany.—I an, 
Sir, &e., G,. C. Liespert, 

Woodville, Longridge, near Preston, 


POLISH COAL FOR ENGLAND 
[To the Editor of Tux Sercrator.] 
Sir,—Your suggestion that the contention of Bowater's 
Paper Mills, Ltd., regarding the coal quota having caused 
them inconvenience, should be impartially examined, will 
receive general acceptance. In the highly charged condition 
of the atmosphere surrounding the problem, it is vital that 
the Central Council of Coal Owners should be able to prove 
that they have not abused the arbitrary powers they possess. 
The Polish issue, however, is relatively insignificant con- 
trasted with the irreparable sacrifice which the Admiralty 
thrust upon our coal industry when it irrationally adopted 
foreign oil fuel. Had similar vigilance been in evidence at 
the period of that unfortunate event, one of the most disas- 
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trous blows that ever befell the well-being of our industries 
would probably have been avoided. Our war vessels:doubtless 
are efficient in the eyes of their engineers, who do not see 
peyond the engines, while their imposing appearance may 
also give confidence to the man in the street ; but in the event 
of war, the country would have a rude awakening. Every 
vallon of oil in the country would of necessity have to be 
commandeered : thus innumerable power and trading plants, 
as well as passenger and food steamers burning liquid fuel, 
would be stranded and a condition of chaos and panic created. 

To found national safety on a fleet dependent upon fuel 
that has to run the gauntlet of the blocking of the Suez Canal, 
sinking of tankers, destruction of storage tanks, as well as the 
annihilation of coal distilling plant by aircraft, while we have 
matchless coal to our hand, is incomprehensible. In the face 
of such a perilous position, and since there are experts who 
contend that naval vessels equipped alternatively to burn oil 
or coal possess equivalent endurance and efficiency to ships 
exclusively oil-fired, I contend the Admiralty are placing un- 
necessary anxiety on the nation in not disproving the con- 
tention.—I am, Sir, &c., JouN LArra. 

12 Portman Square, W.1. 


GUIDANCE AND THE GROUPS 
[To the Editor of Tux Seecraror.] 
Sir,—In a letter published in your Jast number, Mr. Munn 
writes of sub-conscious mental processes, and suggests that 
what seems to a man a revelation may be the result of such 
processes suddenly pushed up into personal consciousness. 
Surely we must distinguish. No doubt many of our purposes 
and impulses do thus arise ; but one would be sorry to think 
it of allof them. In fact, to distinguish between the impulses 
of the subliminal self and revelations coming from the divine 
Spirit, is a matter of great difficulty. But it has to be done, 
or we shall fall into complete atheism. ‘* Conformity to the 
best reason ”’ is not an adequate test, though here as in all the 
phenomena of consciousness reason has a place. A far sounder 
test is that of life and experience. When a man has followed 
such a leading, and found it to conduct him to virtue and 
happiness, he will be the more ready to trust it again, and so 
form a habit. It is safe to suspect that impulses which tend 
to the indulgence or glorification of self come from within. 
But beyond that, it is extremely difficult to draw the line. 
And anyone who is used to reading chapters of religious history 
will know how great saints and religious leaders have con- 
stantly made mistakes between God and self, between good and 
evil. In fact, unless one accepts an infallible church, there 
can be no simple and obvious line : our whole lives are a moral 
training to instruct us in the matter.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Oxford. Piercy GARDNER. 


MALADJUSTMENT IN INDUSTRY 
| To the Editor of Tu: Specrator.] 

Sir,—I am afraid Mr. Briscoe would find that little general 
benefit would accrue from his policy of increasing the output 
of inexpensive luxuries until something has been done to 
bridge the inevitable gap between the total of purchasing 
power and the total of prices. Owing to the increasing 
mechanization of industry and power production, during 
any given period and therefore all the time, an increasingly 
small percentage of money is being distributed in a form 
immediately available for buying consumable goods, 7.¢., as 
wages, salaries, interest and profits, and an increasingly 
large amount is being temporarily held up paying, or being 
saved up to pay for, machinery, plant, overheads, raw 
Inaterials, depreciation and bank loans, 

Some half-dozen arguments, each vitiated by its own 
peculiar fallacy, have been brought forward with the intention 
of disproving this incontrovertible fact. One of the most 
naive is that contained in a leaflet now being distributed 
by the Economie League. In an effort to prove that wages, 
salaries, interest and profits can, after all, buy the whole 
output of consumable goods in the price of which many 
items besides wages, salaries, interest and profits are included, 
our attention is drawn to the rather obvious fact that indus- 
trial processes and their payments in all their stages are all 


going on at the same time. In one part of the industrial 


field, money derived from the sale of goeds is being used 
to purchase raw materials. In another, some of the money 
received a little while ago as payment for raw materials, 
is being paid out as wages to those who produced them. 
But how or why wages derived from a sum of money pre- 
viously paid for raw materials are anything more or less 
than wages, and therefore already fully allowed for in the 
statement that the total of wages cannot buy the whole 
of industrial output including in its price far more than 
the total of wages, is, to say the least of it, obscure.—I am, 
Sir, &e., TAVISTOCK. 
The Place House, Peasmarsh, Sussex. - 


HITLER’S MIDDLE EUROPE PLANS 
|To the Editor of Tur Sreecraror.] 

Srr,—In your issue of January 12th is an article by Mr, 
Lewis Einstein, former American Minister to Czechoslovakia, 
in which he gives a clear and interesting statement of the 
reasons against allowing the union of Austria with Germany, 
the Anschluss, as it is called, for short. The argument in 
brief is that when Germany is in control of Austria she will 
surround Czechoslovakia on three sides. The trade of 
Czechoslovakia could then be strangled, and she could be 
forced to become a Nazi federated State. From the point 
of vantage thus reached Germany would dominate the whole 
of the Danube basin, perhaps the Balkans too, and so the 
German dreams of a Third Empire stretching right across 
Europe might ultimately be realized. 

The prospect is meant to make us shiver. And yet there are 
other aspects of the matter at which it is as well to look. The 
Treaty of Versailles and the subsidiary treaties left Austria a 
derelict and absurd fragment, with a capital city dispropor- 
tionate to the rest of the country, an economic life most difficult 
to maintain, with a population indistinguishable in race, 
language and religion from its Bavarian neighbours across 
the frontier, and yet forbidden under Article 80 of the Treaty 
to join with the rest of Germany except with the consent 
of the Council of the League, 7.¢., in practice the consent of 
France. No one knows for certain whether most Austrians 
desire the Anschluss or not. It is almost certain they did 
want it before the days of Nazi rule in Germany; for a 
Customs Union had been arranged with the Briining Govern- 
ment and would be in force now if France and the Little 
Entente had not prevented it. The Customs Union would 
almost certainly have been the prelude to political union. 

Even, however, if most Austrians want the Anschluss, they 
cannot have it because of the clause in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, so that Austria remains under a compulsion to be 
independent, whether she wants it or not—a very curious 
and, I should imagine, almost a unique position. Are we 
seriously to expect such a position to last? It might be 
all very well as a temporary arrangement just after the 
War. 

But can we think of it as going on for ever? T do not sce 
how tension and unrest can fail to continue in Central 
Europe while it lasts. But then we are told that the alterna- 
tive is that German-ruled Europe with which Mr. Einstein 
makes our flesh creep. Cannot we look at the matter more 
carefully and see if there is not some other way out ? 
Article 80 of the Treaty forbids the Anschluss. Surely it 
would be possible for the Council of the League to waive 
that Article and allow Austria to decide her own future by 
means of a plebiscite, held of course under the auspices of 
the League itself but under conditions and guarantees. It 
eould be laid down that in case of Austria voting for the 
Anschluss, freedom must be given for exports from Czecho- 
slovakia through Austria or Germany, and it could be pre- 
cisely stipulated what penalties on German trade would 
come into foree through the League of Nations in case this 
condition were broken. I cannot see what difficulty there 
would be in enforcing this or any other guarantees which 
might be considered necessary. But to oppose nothing but a 
blank negative to all German aspirations and aims, however 
legitimate in themselves, because of the awful ulterior conse- 
quences which may possibly ensue, offers a hopeless outlook, 
It is like trying to dam a torrent without providing for an 
overflow.—I am, Sir, &c., A. TL. B. ALLen, 

Haslemere, Surrey. 
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FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraron.| 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Janus, has made history in the 
long life of The Spectator by a paragraph in last week's issue. 
He endeavours to persuade your readers that before coming 
to a conclusion as to the validity of a writer’s views, they 
must have some idea as to the amount of the writer’s income. 

But neither you, Sir, nor any of your predecessors, have 
ever suggested that before reading a book we should satisfy 
ourselves that the financial position of the author is within 
such a limit as would meet with, in this case, Janus’s approval, 
or that we should know that the shadow of unemployment 
was over him when he wrote the book, and yet Janus goes 
much further than this in his enslaving of our thinking. 
If the author of England had had a much smaller income 
than the £2,000 a year referred to, his views “on the working 
classes generally and the unemployed in particular,” would 
be vitiated by the mere fact that he is a clergyman. This 
is a unique principle to be inculeated in an organ of free 
thought and unfettered judgement, and could not possibly 
meet with a moment’s sympathy from The Spectator. Do 
assure us that: within your columns there is “ neither Jew 
nor Greek,” rich man or poor man, employed or unemployed, 
but enly honest opinions which are offered for free discussion 
without prejudice.—I am, Sir, &e., Enwarp Hanson, 

90 Preston New Road, Blackburn, 

{Janus writes: ‘ My argument—good or bad-—was quite 
sinple. It was that passages suggesting that the unemployed 
should be doeked of part or all of their meagre pittance 
come with particularly bad grace from one who is both an 
officiat teacher of the doctrine of charity and is living in 
considerable material comfort himself.””] 


THE SINAI CODEX 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 
Sirn,—I wonder why Mr. Hamilton Fyfe thinks the purchase 
of the Codex Sinaiticus “ intellectual snobbery.” The 
word *“ snobbery ” is an unpleasant, not to say offensive, 
one. The Oaford Dictionary defines it as *‘* exaggerated 
respect for social position or wealth, behaving with servility 
to social superiors, judging of merit by externals.” Is 
this what Mr. Fyfe means by snobbery ?) Or what does he 
mnean ? 

In common with many others I received last week the 
British Museum Appeal from Sir George Hill. At onee—- 
again I hope with many others—I sat down and sent my 
humble guinea. There were a hundred other uses which 
I might easily have persuaded myself had a better claim. 
1 sent it toward the purchase of the Codex for these reasons— 
not, I hope, snobbish : 

1. Personal.—-Ever sinee I was a boy at Westminster, 
and heard from that fine Greek scholar, Dr. Rutherford, the 
romantic story of the finding of the Codex by Tischendorf 
(Hartley Withers, I remember, used to call him ** Partitioned- 
off *), I have longed to see it. My chances of ever getting 
to Leningrad are remote; but I hope before long to get as 
far as the British Museum. 

2. Scholarship.—lt has been maintained by the experts, 
and never, I think, seriously challenged, that this is one 
of the two earliest authorities for the text of the New Testa- 
ment, dating from the fourth century. Mr. Fyfe will hardly 
dispute its importance to scholarship, to say nothing of 


religion. In England it will be more accessible to English 
students—and indeed more widely accessible to students 


of all nations as a body—than it would be in Leningrad. 

3. Security.—Under present conditions, and future possi- 
bilities, there is in Russia (to put it mildly) some element 
of insecurity for valuable things. England is without 
question a safer home for this unique and irreplaceable MS. 

4, Use.—In its present mood Russia has no use for 
Christianity and little interest in Christian evidences. From 
the merest utilitarian standpoint it seems better to have a 
thing where millions are interested in it than where interest 
for the time being has ceaced and is officially discouraged. 

There are, of course, a score of other ways in which £100,000 
might be profitably spent. But are not these comparisons 
of the uncomparable a little foolish? Mr. Fyfe happens to 
be keen on a National Theatre; others of us think nothing 


—<——= 


so urgent as Slum Clearance, or National Playgrounds, or, 
like your correspondent, Mr. Bakhurst, Cancer Researeh, 
Who is to decide between them? In this case the test wij} 
be the readiness of English people to put up the other £50,009; 
Of this, and here again I find myself in profound disagreement 
with Mr. Fyfe, I have not a shadow of doubt.—I am, Sir, ke, 
Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussex. LIONEL James, 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.| 

Str,—Sir Harold Bellman’s “ vivid reminder” of “ Uncle 
Dick’s philosophy *’ supplies an instructive example of the 
distortions common in the “columns of the stunt. press,” 
from whose rich pastures his own communication might 
appear to have escaped. His letter implies that another 
correspondent had proposed that the Government contri. 
bution of £50,000 towards the purchase of the Codex Sinaiticus 
should be distributed among the odd 2,250,000 unemployed 
in this country—a suspicion which study of the letter jin 
question would have dispelled for any student of elementary 
logic. In point of fact, it was suggested—and rightly so— 
that such a grant (assuming, in the first place, that the 
Government can afford to make such payments) could be 
more appropriately made to such causes as cancer treatment 
and research, or to “ provide employment for many men in 
say, building houses and clearing slums.” Sir Harold has 
delicately avoided these points, preferring to align himself 
with the * stunt-merchants.” It is legitimate to remind him, 
however, that the small sum already subscribed for the 
Codex is presumably commensurate with public enthusiasm 
for its acquisition, with the assumption that the man-in-the- 
street prefers to subscribe to an organization which exists 
for the betterment of conditions for the impoverished majority 
rather than for the purchase of bibliographical luxuries for 4 
minority whose constitution is as yet undefined.—I an, Sir, 
«&e., AUDREY GARNETT, 


SENSE AND POETRY 
5 [To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sm,—-May I offer a short appendix to Mr. I. M. Parsons 
review of Mr. John Sparrow's Sense and Poetry ? 

A list of the misquotations in Mr. Sparrow’s book scems to 
indicate a rather superficial acquaintance with the works he 
criticizes. On page 41, he arbitrarily alters the form of a poem 
by Mr. Tessimond, on page 47 he misquotes Mr, Eliot (rather 
a reflection on Mr. Sparrow's ear this), on page 48 he again 
misquotes Mr. Eliot, on page 65 he misquotes Mr. Hmpson, 
This is the most damaging example, for he has made con- 
venient nonsense of a quite Jucid passage. One page 81 he 
misquotes Miss Sitwell, on page 133 Miss Sitwell, on page 144 
Mr. Eliot again, on page 149 Mr. Auden, on page 150 Mr. 
Auden, and on page 151 Mr. Auden. ‘These last slips are not 
very important, though in a critic discourteous, but on 
page 147 one detects:a definite misrepresentation, To exhibit 
the “rambling and disconnected ” nature of Mr. Auden’s 
work, Mr. Sparrow has run together, parted only by the 
traditional three stops, two prose passages separated in the 
text by more than a page and by a complete sectional break, 
—I am, Sir, «c., GRAHAM GREENE, 


THUNDER OVER MEXICO 

[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.| 
Sin,— The protest against political censorship of motion 
pictures is one of the greatest in most of our so-called civilized 
countries, and I thought that your readers might be intezested 
to have the following item of information with regard to the 
British censorship of the Eisenstein picture, Thunder over 
Mevico. 

American producers of this picture were compelled by the 
British censorship to make a number of cuts. One such cut 
was when Maria was praying over the dead body of her lover, 
she was not permitted to use the words, ** Christ deliver us.” 
I do not understand the basis for this cut, whether it is 
forbidden to mention Christ on the motion picture screen or 
whether it is forbidden that a Catholic girl should pray to Him. 

Another cut was ordered of the title, reading as follows: 
“The blood and strife of new revolution ended oppression, 
overthrew tyrants.” This referred to Mexican history of 
1911.—I am, Sir, &ce., Urron SINCLAIR. 


Los Angeles West Branch, California, 
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HITLERISM AS A SEX PROBLEM 
|T'0 the Editor of Tue: Srecrsror. | 


Sir, 
article from Mr. Rodney Collin on * Hitlerism as a Sex- 


Problem.” 
reached similar conclusions with regard, 
* Hitlerism,”” 


Europe today. 
ja its English translation (for which your present corre- 


spondent was responsible) by Messrs, Jonathan Cape, in 1932, 

and contains an exhaustive analysis of the psychological 

disorders from which Europe is suffering. I am, Sir, &e., 
The Temple. RAGLAN SOMERSET, 


SADHU SUNDAR SINGH 
| To the Editor of Tur Sercraror.| 
Sin,-- Would you very kindly allow me through your columns 
to ask any of your readers, who may have records of public 
interest concerning Sadhu Sundar Singh, to allow me to see 
them, and, if necessary, to use them in the Memoir I am writing 
about him? During a recent visit to India, I was able to 
collect some very valuable information at first hand, and I am 
anxious to obtain any further material, especially concerning 
his two journeys in the West.—-I am, Sir, &e., 
Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, €. F. 
Birmingham, 


ANDREWS 


OFFICIAL NEWS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.} 
Sir,-With reference to the article published in January 1Zih’'s 
issue of The Spectator under the title of * Official News,” 
we are glad to take this opportunity to state that all news 
about Germany published by the Agence Havas, not only 
in France but in all countries, emanate from Havas’s own 
representative in Berlin.—I am, Sir, &e., 
P-L. Bre, 
London Manager of Agence Havas. 
9 Carmelite Street, ECA, 


JUSTICE IN SCOTLAND 

[Vo the Editor of Tux 
Sirn,— My attention has been drawn to a statement under 
the above heading in your issue of January 19th. Aecording 
to the learned reviewer, the author in question ‘S suggests 
that an Italian, and not a French, model must be looked 
for” in the case of the Scottish College of Justice. No 
suggestion of the kind was made. Indeed, it was definitely 
stated that there was no serious thought * of reproducing an 
Italian institution in Seotland : that was as impossible, at 
the stage of evolution which had been reached there, as ain 
imitation of the Parlement of Paris.” The main point of the 
hook was to show that the Court of Session was an indigenous 
growth. I am, Sir, &c., RK. KK. Hannay. 

Edinburgh, 


SPECTATOR. | 


“THE SPECTATOR” AND ITS READERS 
{To the Editor of Tum Specraror.| 

Sir, With the sad and much regretted fate of the Weehk-End 
Review in mind, it is indeed good reading to see in the current 
issue that The Spectator * can enter on 1934 with a reasoned 
confidence.’ I have been a constant reader since 1896 
(receiving copies in Gallipoli in 1915 and Tenedos in 1916 
and 1917) and [ should feel the loss of The Spectator very 
greatly. | 

May I suggest that if (absit omen!) the paper should find 
difficulty in carrying on, a statement might be issued to 
that effect, and all readers requested to state if they — 
continue their support, at say, an increased cost of 50 percent. 
Personally, I would gladly pay Is. per week rather than 
part with an old friend of nearly 40 years.—I am, Sir, &e., 

R. Norn Wuarre. 

Tower House, Southsea. 

[We greatly 
Suggestion, though we 
avail ourselves of it. 


appreciate the spirit of our correspondent’s 
are fortunatcly not Likely to need to 
Ky». The Spectater.| 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 26th 
In your issue of January 19th appears & thoughtful 30 The Colonial Empire—Ceylon : John Still. . 

"9 Concert of Contemporary Music—IlE: B. B.C. Orchestra 

Fedor Vergin, : % ientist, he (Section D) cond. Malko, with Parry Jones A LR, 
een Fe 8 s Vinson - «: os i. ’ . Music by Prokofiev, Miaskovsky an Shostakovitch. 

ae 9 The Wales of Tomorrow—I. Discussion on the future of 

but to many of the other evils which afflict Welsh culture and language between Lord Raglan and 
His book Subconscious Europe was published Stephen J. Williams, introduced by Saunders Lewis, Presi- - 
dent, Welsh Nationalist Party W.R. 


Enquiry into the Unknown—-Phy sical Mcdiumship : L ord 

Charles Hope .. “< ‘ ay ee oe N. 
SATURDAY, J ANU ARY 27th 

The Musical piety Philip Thornton on music of 


9.20 


10.45 
the East as it really is. N. 
6 The Prince of W ales < on Voluntary Service and “Unem- 
ployment All Stations 


7.5 Mr. Pewter Works i it Out : ALP. Herbert has been accused 
of a travesty on the British working man .. N. 


7.30 In Town Tonight: a topical feature worth hearing for its 
clever production fs 
9-15 Recital relayed from Dartington Hall by ‘Steuart Wilson 
and Reginald Paul... W.R. 
9.20 Seven Days’ Hard: the Hon. Harold Nicolson. “A single 
appearance of a very popular broadcaster .. td a 
10.30 Oxford University 1. Chicago University—a ‘Trans- 


“ ‘That the profit-motive be eradicated.” 
\lk Regi. ls 


Atlantic debate. 
Chicago is for the motion, Oxford against . 

SUNDAY, JANUARY ath 

2.40 British Art: R. M. Y. Gleadowe surveys British sculpture 

and drawing .. ne a “a oa r Pe 

5.30 “ The Talking Leaf”: Margaret Wrong describes what 

Africa wants to read, based on a recent tour of enquiry for 

the International Committee on Christian Literature for 


Africa .. as my = rp a me ae N. 
5-45 Chamber Music: International String Quartet, ‘Tatiana : 
Makushina and Victor Hely-Hutchinson ., ee a N. 
A varied programme of modern music. 
6 Recital of Old English Songs with virginal accompaniment M.R: 


Service from Mells Parish Church—Canon Hannay (George 

A. Birmingham) aa e “es By of N. 

9-5 Melodies of € *hristendom —an Anthology of Sacred Music 
directed by Sir Walford Davies... as ee a N. 
The first of a new and unusual series. 

B.B.C. 


7-55 


Orchestra (Section 


9-5 Sunday Orchestral Concert —I1 : 
B) cond. Bruno Walter ee ae as oe <o Eaes 
Beethoven and Briickner. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 2oth 
10.45 Living in Cumberland: Wilfrid Roberts presents an oid 


woodman wie on és wa , N. 
6.50 New Books : Desmond MacCarthy . . =e aa a N. 
7.30 Irish Character : Maurice Healy me N. 
8 Old England looks Ahead : an impression ‘from Sezincorte 
Estate in the Cotswolds. A farmer, a shepherd, an estate 
bailiff and a poultry farm manager ad ne ae 
The Far East: John Scott describes an adventurous 
journey from Shanghai to Tibet... aa os “t N. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 


MLR. 


3oth. 


8 Tam-o-Shanter—dramatized version of Burns’ poem by 
Joe Corrie ot a “a es <n wee 
8.10 Boy hoods in Industry— 4 porcelain firm manager interviews 
a veteran china-maker «« WER. 
3.30 Whither Britain 2: Ernest Bevi in, Genen al Secret: try, Trans 
port and General Workers’ Union .. Z wa N. 
8.30 Two Musical Pictures of Maden Life—“ * Bre vadcasting: 
House,” by George Postord, and “* Night Club” by John 
hw Green 4 aa ata <« ae 
g.15 Lancashire Folk Songs by the C.W.S 5. (Reddish) Choral 
Union, and ’Hr First, a Lancashire dialect play .. N.R. 
g.20 Wild Decembers —Clemence Dane’s Bronté Play adapted for 
broadcasting by the author .. ae : a as N. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31st 
10.45 Life as I see It: Lady Reading my N. 
6.30 A News Bulletin of the Past— the Month of January cs Wh 
~ A new feature. 
7.30 Naval Disarmament-—a Discussion .. “a me aa N. 


B.B.C. Symphony Concert: B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 

gp Bruno Walter. Prokofiev (piano) in hits Concerto 

No. Mozart and Brahms Symphonies .. wa a4 N. 

The Ww eather House: R. A. Watson Watt. ; N. 

Reading trom The Indian Summer of a Fors ‘yte (Gals: worthy) N 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY ist 

The Week in Westminster: the Hon. Mary Pickford .M.P. N. 


8.15 


10.10 
10.25 


10.45 
5-15 The Romans on the Dee: one of L. du Garde Peach’s plays 

on the Waterways of England ; os a u 
5.30 Industrial Britain : Professor John Hilton .. . N. 

8 The King’s Tryall—a radio setting of the trial of Charles I 

based on the contemporary documents L.R. and others 
9.20 Foreign Affairs: Veinon Bartlett .. N. 
9-30 Gloucester Orpheus Society with Roy F lenderson (baritone) MER, 
9-35 Recital: Evelyn Scotney in French seventeenth-century 

shepherd songs and others. Frank Merrick plays music 

by Bax, Dvorak and Prokofiev t ue ae bg N. 


louidations of “Music (6.30 N.) 
jan. 26th. William Byrd’s Psalines, Sonets, &e. : 
jan. 29th, 30th, 31st, Feb. ist. Weber’s Pianoforte Sonatas : 
Minnhetmer. 


Wireless Singers. 
FPrahk 
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PAGE , 
Government of Tomorrow (Professor A. HK. Zimmern) .. 126 Nature Poetry (John Sparrow) .. ee ee ts ee — 
Hitler and Hitlerism (H. P. Greenwood). . Se -» 127 Spies and Criminals (L. A. G. Strong) .. ok S: ie 
The Next Decade (Gerald Heard). . .: ne oe (ae Botanizing Hazlitt (V..S. Pritchett) ee oe + 139 MR. W 
‘Theology for Everyman (Evelyn Underhill) ae oo 28 Sugi-Mugi (James Hanley)... ee ae as WB questic 
The Legend of Swift (Austin Clarke) ous ee 128 Fiction (Bonamy Dobrée) .. a ee , . 1% Hitler 
aad as ES cee SSS EEE pred i 
Jiapsb 
Government of Tomorrow var, I 
By A. E. ZIMMERN pe 
Tuis compact and clearly written volume* of 240 pages — structure built up upon the interdependence of the aor. nei 
has only one serious fault—and it is a fault on the right cultural and industrial countries begins to crumble, . the ea 
side. There is too much meat in it for a single meal. The Is this process inevitable ? No, it is possible, in the Gobin 
main theme of the book is that Western civilization is author's opinion, to reverse it. Steps can be taken ty Found 
passing through an economic revolution which requires promote the expansion of consuming power in the pre. assista 
us to modify the whole apparatus of economic ideas and dominantly agricultural countries. (He does not. tell Ws the dc 
policies that we have inherited from the nineteenth century. what steps: presumably large-scale arrangements for lending tonic 
The analysis of this change leads the author to the conclusion under government guarantce.) But this will take time, fo sufferi 
that the time is not yet ripe for action on a world-scale. “once the momentum which kept nineteenth-century beeam 
The first step is for the Western peoples to understand economic civilization going is removed, it is extraordinarily Hitler 
What is going on and to take appropriate domestic action, difficult to start it again.” ‘Have we still time,” he asks, e of it t 
International action will come later as “the sum of wise “to be gradual?” If not, we cannot look forward to any FF The 
domestic policies.” The argument is then transferred for over automatic lightening of the present depression : we have to FF aii 
a hundred pages to the domestic field. Here we are presented, face the possibility of * the decay of a whole civilization” FF aia 
in rapid succession, with a series of practical proposals, as with all the misery that this involves for those ** orphans of 4 pie 


interesting as they are controversial. Each of them really 
requires to be worked out in a small volume or pamphlet 
for itself. 

But it is the international chapters of the book which 
demand chief attention, for it is the thesis there worked 
out which conditions the domestic policies and proposals, 
The argument starts by pointing out the inherent contra- 
diction between those two nineteenth-century idols, Free 
Trade and Nationality in the sense of the Nation-State, 
Free Trade started by abolishing the octroi round a town or 
a village and went on to assume that it must be an equally 
good thing to pull down the customs wall around a nation. 
But this ignored the fact that there is a limit beyond which 
the unrestricted movement of goods and men, absolute free 
trade and free migration, ceases to be compatible with social 
welfare. In point of fact it * never was an unmixed good, 
Yor even within national frontiers population does not transfer 
itself easily from one point to another.’ Thus the working 
of pure economic law has to adjust itself to considerations 
of social welfare : national economic policy, resulting from 
the claims of nationality, corrected the working of economic 
internationalism, 

The author regards this nineteenth-century adjustment, 
this fitting of national economic policy into an international 
framework, as approaching the problem from the wrong end, 
In his view the social should take precedence of the economic 
and a nation’s international economic policy should be, not a 
contradiction but an extension of its domestic policy. 

With this general principle in his mind he examines the 
domestic situation among the peoples of Western Europe, 
The first fact that challenges his attention is what he calls 
* the turn of the tide of population.”’ Tle finds that all the 
peoples of Northern and Western Europe “are no longer 
reproducing themselves fast enough to maintain their popula- 
tions at the present figure. Within the next ten years or 
so all these countries will begin to show a decline in popula- 
tion,” and the same will be true of the United States in 
thirty years’ time. The effect. of this is not only to check 
the process of migration, with which we are familiar; it is 
also to check the process of foreign investment. Foreign 
investment from the industrial to the agricultural countries 
assumed a steadily increasing demand in the former for the 
agricultural products of the latter. In other words, it 
assumed a state of confidence in the soundness of the invest- 
ment. Once this confidence is undermined, as it is being 
undermined by the facts of population, the tendency is 
inevitably for the rentier in the industrial country to realize 
his investments abroad: in this way the whole economic 


— 





*Government in Transition. The Rt. Hon. Lord Eustace 


Percy. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 


By 


our misdirected civilization,” the unemployed. Yet this 








seems inevitable unless the European peoples can free them. © — 
selves from the obsession of political nationalism, from the © pre 
state of mind which gives “ the Europe of today the appear FF ne h 
anee of an ill-managed nursery.” how 

If we can face the problem in time we shall gradually FF weit 
work back from the extreme interdependence of the nine PF in ant 
teenth century to a condition in which economic life will be wo? 
predominantly local and in which industry and agriculture joel 
will be predominantly small-scale instead of large-scale, The ner 
balance between agriculture and industry will no longer bea distur 
balance between an old industrial country such as England Ke 
and a young agricultural country like the Argentine, It ‘ by 
will be a balance between two sets of people in the same FF a ‘ 
local community—between those who “can still expect, F = 
whether in industry or in agriculture, to carn their livelihood ’ aed 
exclusively by selling their produce to others and those who F& le 
must, to an increasing extent, supply their own needs by the F a * 
ownership and cultivation of land,” pai 

Thus far Lord Kustace Perey. The reader will realize pone 
that his book not only breaks fresh ground but does so in ; a 
the fearless manner of the pioneer cutting his way through pce 
a jungle of inherited ideas and practical objections. His Fran 
book deserves the widest attention : it is indeed to be hoped Ff insti 
that the too summary treatment of the main theme will be a of N: 
expanded later, He has injected the population problem Ff ae 
onee and for all into our present-day discussions about , ” 
international economic relations ; he may have exaggerated sales 
its psychological and cconomic effects, but his argument quot 
‘cannot be dismissed, Nor is it an accident that his advocacy _ 
of small-scale economic processes and his refusal to take FF ates 
nineteenth-century economic doctrine as the framework Band 
for his political thinking coincide with Mr. Walter Elliot's “a 
criticism of interdependence in his Aberdeen Rectorial address, Fe &**" 
and with the policy underlying that critique. If 

The weakest part of the book is the failure to analyse furth 
political nationalism, We are told that it has got to dis- knov 
appear: but we are given no reasons for expecting it to the | 
obey the author's fiat. A closer examination might have 7 advo 
shown that it is already disappearing over large portions of Leag 
Kurope, and that the foci of trouble are relatively few, as but | 
the isolation of present-day Germany is making clear. But Bi 
against this omission must be set the paragraph devoted to Trea 
Soviet Russia, who has ‘ wasted fifteen years in trying to is We 
build up within her own vast territories a fresh edition of FF) men 
nineteenth-century industrial imperialism at precisely the | _ polic 
moment when that old order was struggling vainly for survival Vers 
in Europe and. America.” But, however mistaken he may inna 
consider Soviet policy to have been in thus * unbalancing anee 
agriculture and industry,” he is strongly in favour of a Tevis 
renewal of close economic relations between Russia and the gesti 
rest of the world, abor 
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Hitler and Hitlerism 


Hitler : Whence and Whither. By Wickham Stced. (Nisbet. 
3s. 6d.) 

Mr. WickHAM STEED is quite clear about the answers to the 
questions implied in the title of this brief sketch of Hitlerism. 
Hitler is by Houston Stewart Chamberlain out of Gobineau, 
pred in the overheated and decadent atmosphere of the 
Hapsburg Vienna Mr. Steed knew so well, and he is going to 
war, Itisastrange irony of history that the two most intelligible 
exponents of this Nordic gospel which has been responsible 
for the greatest national revival in German history should 
have been a Frenchman and an Englishman. Yet such is 
the ease. Mr. Steed gives a brief but penetrating analysis of 
Gobineau’s Inequality of the Human Racesand Chamberlain’s 
Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, which will be of great 
assistance to students of Hitlerism in a hurry. He shows how 
the doctrine of the innate superiority of the Northern Teu- 
tonic or “ Aryan” races gained a foothold in a Germany 
suffering from an incurable inferiority complex until it 
beeame “the main source both of the dynamic: force in 
Hitlerism and of the hybrid mystic quality which has made 
of it the present working religion of the German people.” 

The book, which is largely interspersed with quotations, 
particularly from Hitler’s My Struggle, is essentially an 
attempt to show the fundamental incompatibility of Hit- 
lerism with what the author describes as ‘‘ Western Liberal 
civilization.” Iam not sure whether Mr. Steed would number 
himself among the Liberals proper, who have a noticeable 
tendency to claim the whole credit for Western civilization. 
But he is at any rate a whole-hog believer in the ideology of 
the war to make the world safe for democracy. For him the 
world is divided into sheep and goats: the sheep who believe 
in and insist on free representative institutions and the goats 
who accept tyranny or even like it. Fascist Italy and Com- 
munist Russia are bad enough ; but Nazi Germany is worse, 
because it is likely to be a more powerful, and thus more 
disturbing, factor. 

As Mr. Steed sees it, the issue is now fairly joined between 
two incompatible systems and philosophies : that of Western 
Liberalism, of which France and Great Britain are the prin- 
cipal exponents, and that of dictatorship embodied in the 
Fascist and National Socialist States. The issue is aggravated 
by the Nazi racial doctrines, which menace the integrity of 
all the neighbouring Powers who are privileged to harbour 
Germanic blood. ‘To the conflict of ideas, which in Mr. 
Steed’s view are the most powerful forces in human develop- 
ment, is added the conflict of nationalities. And the result 
must be the war for which Germany is busily preparing, unless 
France and England hold firmly together, and save liberal 
institutions by pursuing a resolute policy based on the League 
of Nations and the Kellogg Pact. 

Such is, briefly, Mr. Steed’s thesis, supported— particularly 
in regard to Germany’s warlike intentions—by voluminous 
quotations from earlier editions of My Struggle and the 
notorious works of the obscure Professor Banse. He pays no 
attention to Hitler’s present assurances of peaceful intent, 
and urges with some show of reason that Hitler has given 
such assuranees before-—to the German Nationalists, for 
example. National Socialism, in short, means war. 

If I accepted Mr. Steed’s premises, I think I should go even 
further than he does. If I were convinced that what we 
know as Western civilization depended upon the ideology of 
the period which followed the French Revolution, I should 
advocate not a ‘resolute policy based on the whole Covenant, 
League of Nations and on the principles of the Kellogg Pact,” 
but another war to make the world safe for democracy. 


But I am not sure that a democracy which produced the 
Treaty of Versailles as its major contribution to world history 
is worth fighting for. In the whole book there is scarcely any 
mention of the part which that Treaty and subsequent Allied 
policy have played in creating Hitlerism. Mr. Steed takes 
Versailles as it were for granted, much as Hitler takes the 
innate superiority of the Aryan race. Of Germany’s griev- 
ances, of her case on disarmament, of questions of Treaty 
revision and the like there is no mention. There is no sug- 
gestion that at the time when Hitler wrote his famous passage 
about the necessity of a final struggle with France, French 





and indeed negro troops were behaving on German territory 
by no means according to the best canons of Liberal civiliza- 
tion. It is surely somewhat hasty thus to judge National 
Socialism apart from its historical context. And as for demo- 
cracy in peril, there is a good deal to be said for the theory 
that the world-wide reaction against it is in part retribution 
overtaking a system which largely threw away in 1919 one 
of the greatest opportunities of all time. 
H. P. GREENWOOD. 


The Next Decade 


The Next Ten Years. “ Spectator Booklets ” No. 2. (Methuen. Is.) 


Lonpon’s largest Daily thought it had a “ scoop ” the other 
day. A life-sentence man was just out. It was not his 
crime or his “ in-time”’ the Editor was after. It was his 
reaction to the world of today on to which he was suddenly 
released. The scoop was a “ flop.” The man, tapped and 
consulted, only registered, No change. So right is Plotinus : 
* The eye can only see that to which it brings the power of 
seeing.” 

But surely he was dulled by imprisonment? Yet it is 
equally true.that our imaginations can fail to act from the 
opposite reason, from too much exposure to change. Over- 
stimulation produces the same failure of response as does 
stimulation’s complete absence. There is an “ automatic 
governor ” in all of us which tends to damp down reaction 
so as to save us from shock or damage. The rivetter living 
in that incessant racket is rendered deaf even more quickly 
than the miner in the gloom is attacked by his special 
nystagmic blindness. So, owing to the progress of discovery, 
forecasting even the next ten years becomes a harder task 
instead of an easier one. Our imaginations are surfeited, 
damped. Anything may happen—or nothing. It is true 
we are living faster: things change more quickly round us. 
But at the same time we have a sense of moving more slowly 
because our perspective has extended. We see ourselves 
ant-like crawling toward mountainous summits. Further, 
our horizon has expanded. We see not only far ahead—we 
see far more widely round. The route of today will it be the 
highway, or a side-line or perhaps a blind-alley tomorrow ? 
As in the story of Ali Baba the nineteenth century saw one 
door marked ; that was the door of opportunity and progress. 
Go straight through and then straight on. Our generation 
finds more and more doors all marked. All are openings ; 
which should we choose ? 

Faced with this problem these latest essays in advance 
attempt to screen and focus our outlook—only the Next 
Ten Years, only seven lines. Obviously aviation’s future 
most people want to know. The Master of Sempill believes 
that we shall use a new metal one-eighth lighter than our 
lightest now in use: for speed, stratosphere flying may come 
for convenience, the Autogyro may become popular. 


in; 
A war? That would cause a setback for generations. The 
future: of our knowledge and power over life? Professor 


Haldane junior is undoubtedly the man to reveal that. 
However, ten years, and worse, twelve hundred words, cramp 
possible worlds. He, too, has to put off the prophet and 
play his more professional réle—an expert weighing the 
probabilities of a number of detailed researches. We ought 
to know how a muscle contracts. The U.S.S.R. should 
become the greatest biological research nation in the world. 
Next doctoring, a subject in which the more people change 
the more they become interested. Professor Langdon Brown 
believes it will become more psychological and general. The 
doctor will develop more and more as a general adviser, 
preventer and toner. That seems a wise if not very surprising 
conclusion. But what if the world smashes in to war? 
Here we have an expert who has dared to offend his profession 
(a fear which makes many specialists deliberately narrow 
their outlook) and so we have the one startling prophecy. 
Whether we shall have war is not certain, but if we do it is 
certain that the professionals who will make it will again 
jam the machine they will not understand. ‘This time, though, 
because it has grown so much more complicated its break- 
down will not be “ stale-mate ” but involuntary paralysis, 
The orders simply will not carry them- 


strike and collapse. 
After 


selves out. This is a real contribution to our outlook. 
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all, then, though the atavisms may again have their ‘“ day ” 
it will prove their day of judgement. They must fail. 
Because they are such atavisms they may fail even to damage 
civilization irreparably and only succeed in discrediting 
war for good. 

After that the future of exploring, town and country plann- 
ing and journalism must look secondary concerns. The 
world is explored : the countries can be planned: we shall 
get the papers we deserve. It is clear that the chief question 
of the next ten years is war, and behind that lies the pressing 
task of averting it by understanding ourselves as individuals 
and societies. Professor Langdon Brown therefore is the 
essayist who gives us the line we laymen have to support 
and follow up. ‘These essays show that that is the door we 
must concentrate on and unlock. All the other rooms which 
lie behind the other doors can only be reached through the 
door of knowledge of human nature. Before all advances 
we need the “ anthropological approach.” Without advance 
here all the others will come to nothing, for that steady 
platform which the scientist and the technician need to 
hold them at the levels at which they work must otherwise 


collapse like Babel. GERALD Hearp. 


Theology for Everyman 


Essays in Construction. W. R. Matthews, D.D., Dean of 
Exeter. (Nisbet. 7s. 6d.) 

Tur word Construction is easily mistaken by the careless 
for the name of something necessarily good in itself. But 
a drive past the newly-constructed houses (to suit intending 
tenants) of our sprouting suburbs might warn us that the 
promise of new homes for old is one that should be received 
warily ; whether on the spiritual or the material planc, 
The constructive work which the Dean of Exeter has set in 
hand in his new volume of essays is, however, more like 
the second stage in that process of reconditioning old 
premises—deficient perhaps in modern amenities but solidly 
built on enduring foundations and possessing a dignity and 
quality of their own—which can in skilful hands yield such 
excellent results. ‘The first stage in this reconstruction, the 
clearing out of rubbish, removal of faded decorations and 
letting in of light and air has, as the Dean remarks, been 
accomplished even to excess. It now remains to make the 
House of Faith once more habitable and home-like for 
modern men ; offering its shelter not merely to the theological 
specialist or the naturally devout, but to all who are con- 
eerned with the meaning of life. 

Few people are more competent for this great task than 
Dr. Matthews. He is not one of those distressing restorers 
who tear out the Adam mantelpiece in order to make a 
really good job of the anthracite stove. In the present 
collection of essays he sets out to reinterpret tradition, 
not in the disillusioned manner of the old-fashioned Modernist, 
but with an overruling sense of the supernatural claims of 
religion and the unique quality of Christianity—yet with full 
sympathy for the outlook and longings of twentieth-century 
“Everyman.” ‘“ Everyman,” decoyed by the excellence of 
the writing, and constant quict reference to an environment 
he understands, will find, long before he has finished, that 
he has been led into the deep places of the spiritual life. 
Here he is face to face with a religion which—far from 
being a form of dope, or a reversion to primitive phantasy— 
can best be regarded as ‘a courageous traflic with reality,” 
and is centred on One who “ speaks a universal language, 
and acts a deed which is absolute and final.” 

Keenly aware that faith can become “a kind of day- 
dreaming,” and that Christianity in particular “ is always 
in danger of being dissolved into a spiritualized humani- 
tarianism,” Dr. Matthews insists that it is essentially a 
supernatural religion; vigorous alike in statement and 
demand, It stands or falls by the faith that “ the Creator 
comes into human history with transforming might.” This 
recovery of the supernatural, the distinctive religious achieve- 
ment of our time, is what gives its special colour to the 
constructive programme of this book. It is excellently 
seen in the two fine essays on history, and also—in connexion 
with a particular problem—in those which deal with the 
credibility and religious significance of the Virgin ~ Birth, 


tion, 


as 

As we should expect, the philosophy of value Provides th 
metaphysical scaffolding on which the Dean moves safely t; 
and fro while engaged on this great task. But he ig jn 
present book particularly careful to avoid the danger \ 
confusing the scaffolding with the building Operations jt 
supports. It would be better, he thinks, if dogmatic the, 
jogians read more poetry; and so learned to distinguis, 
between fact and formula, and widened and dcepened thei 
conception of the way in which the initiative of God \ 
experienced by men, 

The crux of any theological restatement must be jj 
treatment of the problem of evil: for this, as Dr. Matthey, 
acknowledges, “‘ has been the cause of more defections fry 
religion than all the writings of the Atheists.” He tackig 
it with characteristic courage and honesty ; and points oy 
how many fallacies and sentimentalities lurk in our ugy 
ways of stating the position, especially those which ten 
to equate evil and pain. But surely it is not the existeny 
of suffering, it is the existence of malice, which lies at th 
heart of the mystery and refuses to fit into any synthesis of 
which our limited minds can conceive. The more deeply 7 
we consider this matter, the more clearly we perceive that it F 
points to a transhuman sphere of experience of which » § 
know nothing now; yet with which the chief mysteries ¢ F 
Christianity are intimately concerned, : 

Eve.yn UNDERmLL, 


a 
The Legend of Swift : 
gend of S . 
Swift or The Egotist. By Mario M. Rossi and J. M. Hom 
(Gollancz. 16s.) 4 
Swirt has always attracted critics, but the numerous books 
about him which have recently appeared do not really 
indicate any new wave of interest in his work. The huma Ff 
mind loves riddles, and when a genius becomes a problem, 7 
succeeding ages use him as a test of their own theories and 7 
ingenuity. Modern psychologists have too frequently stated 
the normal in terms of the abnormal, but Swift has always 
been regarded as a border case. During a century or more 
the tragic gloom of the great dean has been analysed as often 
by alienists as by literary critics. 

This new study of Swift by Dr. Rossi and Mr. Hone come F- 
as a counterblast to contemporary method. In their book f 
on Bishop Berkeley the collaborators divided their work F 
clearly, for Dr. Rossi undertook the philosophical element 7 
and Mr. Hone described the idealist’s life. As this study is 
an attempt largely to subject the particular to the abstract, 
Dr. Rossi’s mind seems to predominate. Here is a determined 
logicality, an insistence on first principles which belongs to 
drier climates than ours. ‘ Egotism must be the common 7 
denominator and only as a whole can our theory hold its 
ground,” say the authors. They track down egotism, noting 
all its degrees and indirect manifestations, showing how it 
is opposed to true satire and at best—or rather at worst— q 
ends in misanthropy q 

The method is really a priori, though the authors indicate 
that they are discovering the man from his works. Remorse. F 
lessly they demolish the legend which has shaped itself around | 
Swift, those dramatic moments which have seemed revelatory 
to us. We must sacrifice the famous episode of Swift flinging 
the fatal letter before Vanessa and thereby causing her death 7 
in a few weeks from shock. Those last terrible years of 
raving insanity have been made melodramatic by others: § 
Swift suffered from senile decay aggravated by the ill-health 4 
which afflicted him all his life. But in dismissing the pic 7 
turesque and the terrible the authors do not diminish the 7 
human mystery. They wish to induce in us “a feeling of F 
awe before Swift's life.’ They will not accept the modem & 
attempt to disintegrate personality ; so, of the inner man 
they say: ‘‘ Only God can know whether his true self was 
in the shadow or in the light.” 4 

The book has the brilliance of a tour de force. This Swift, © 
posited by intellectual theory, might almost have sprung 
from the subtle abstraction of a Pirandello play. Swift, im- 
prisoned in the circle of his own egotism, needs no physi0- 
logical abnormalities to explain his obsessions. His political 
career, his warfare across St. George’s Channel, his religion— 
on these matters the authors write acutely and with modera: 
But even intellectual theory cannot solve problems 
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of conduct, and the authors have to face the inevitable riddle 
of Stella and Vanessa. : hey reject the theories of sexual 
impotence and even the old view that Swift avoided matri- 
mony because of a fear of hereditary insanity. They are of 
opinion that Swift was really married to Stella and that the 
marriage Was consummiated, but find in his shrinking from 
domestic life a matter of disposition or habit. In arguing 
against the platonie theory they take into account the Dublin 
folk legend of Swift's amativeness and suggest that we should 
pay more attention to the judgement on such a matter of 
“the rough normally constituted man than to that of 
moralists or scientists of sex.” This is, of course, absurd ; 
for the eighteenth-century populace endowed the ‘* national” 
hero with its own malicious merriment, As well might we 
believe in the black woman whom wanton imagination 
smuggled into the deanery at St. Patrick's. 


Was Swift so grim and complete an egotist 2 Some have 
suggested that, contrasted with the cold, implacable power 
of his writings, he himself may have been a weak man. It 
might be possible to argue from his relations with two women 
that he Jacked the savoir faire and vulgar cynicism of an 
ordinary man of the world. This is indeed hinted when the 
authors, speaking of Vanessa’s refusal to leave Ireland, say 
that Swift had become “ the slave of a love in which he had 
entered because he felt a master.” They agree with other 
biographers in pointing out the turn of fate which has made 
Gulliver's Travels a child’s book, but they do not investigate 
the reasons. There was a fundamental simplicity in the 
fancy of the man which distinguishes him from a Voltaire. 
The tract on the eating of Irish children is dreadful, but has 
it not just a touch of the nursery ogre about it all? 


AUSTIN CLARKE, 


Nature Poetry 


Collected Poems. Vol. I. By V. Sackville-West. (The Ifogarth 
Press. £2 2s. and 10s, 6d.) 

Winter Harvest. By Andrew Young. (The Nonesuch Press. 
4s, 6d.) 

Arable Holdings. By F. R. Higgins. (Dublin, The Cuala 
Press, J0s. 6d.) 


Tnrsk three poets are, in a sense, old-fashioned : their tech- 
nique, like their thought and their feeling, has not been 
affeeted by those influences which cause many of their con- 
temporarics to use new forms and a new manner, and to seck 
to express primarily in their verse their attitude to what is 
new in science, in politics, and in socicty. These are nature- 
poets, and Nature does not change. But it is not to the same- 
ness of nature that is due the orthodoxy of their verse: 2 
hundred and fifty years ago nature-poets were the leaders of 
revolt in the form and the content of verse. These poets are 
“old-fashioned ” because nature-poetry long ago found a 
form and manner which still seems adequate to those who 
Jove the country and live in it: such poets naturally give 
their thought and their heart to things remote from the social 
and political changes which now influence ‘ town” verse, 
They are, in Miss Sackville-West’s words, ‘‘ content to leave 
the world awry.” Not until the social revolution has done its 
full work will they find the language and the form of Words- 
worth and John Clare inadequate to their rustic needs. Then 
pethaps, but not before then, Wordsworth and Clare will 
themselves seem inadequate, Iam not one of those who look 
forward to that day. 

Speaking a familiar language and of familiar things, Miss 
Sackville-West has written, not one or two lines or lyrics, but 
& body of verse, which will, I think, never be forgotten, 
“The Land” is well known, Many of its readers will be sur- 
prised to find in this collection some arly verse (** Phantom,” 
for instance), which is on its smaller scale perfect and moving, 
and much recent verse which is better even than anything 
In Phe Land.” 


* Would T could take the life of this my wood "— 


those who love the country have felt this inarticulately. Miss 
Sackville-West achieves her desire, as nearly as it can be 
achieved, in what she writes. Her poetry does not merely 
describe nature ; it does not merely express her feeling : she 
deseribes, and in what she writes Nature and her feeling are 


one. That was the secret of “The Land.” In a still finer 
poem, ‘ Sissinghurst,” she gives the key to her inspiration ; 
“This husbandry, this castle, and this I 
Moving within the deeps, 

Shall be content within our timeless spell, 

Assembled fragments of an age gone by, 

While still the sower sows, the reaper reaps, 

Beneath the snowy mountains of the sky, 

And meadows dimple to the village bell.” 


Not only Kent but ‘“ Abroad” and “ People ” (the titles of 
two of its Divisions) have inspired the poetry in this book, 
In some of her Jater poems, bearing dates within the last three 
years, she has widened her range, notably in one or two picces 
which have a strange dreamlike quality, unlike anything in 
her earlier work : 
* Down the long path beneath the garden wall, 
She stooped, setting her plants in the winter dusk. 
She knew she must make an end of setting her plants, 
Though why she must make an end she nothing knew, 
Was it the end of the year that made her urgent ? 
Was it the end of the day ? for night eame down, 
And the heavy sky grew black above the wall, 
And the trees were quiet in a stillness worse than storm, 
As the great white stealthy flakes began to fall, 
But stilt she stooped with her trowel, setting her plants.” 
That is powerful in a very different way from “ The Land.” 
In still a third manner * The Greater Cats ” is moving : 
“ The greater cats with golden eyes, 
Stare out between the bars. 
Deserts are there, and different skies, 
And night with different stars. 
They prowl the aromatie hill, 
And mate as fiercely as they kill, 
And hold the freedom of their will 
To roam, to live, to drink their fill ; 
But this beyond their wit know L: 


Man loves a little, and for long shall die.” 


These three diverse quotations may do some justice to the 
abundauce of the poet’s gifts. 

Mr. Young’s poctry is simpler and in a way subtler. He doves 
not convey feeling explicitly, as does Miss Sackville-West. 
He describes a scene or a moment of the countryside, and 
leaves us to guess the feeling that it inspires in him, He is an 
artist, and his poems are like delicate pencil drawings of a 
landscape : 

* Briar, spindle and thorn tangled together 

Made dark the narrow track, 

And from some hoarse-voiced rook the fatlen feathee 
That lay silent and black, 

Gold lees left in the pink cup of dog-roses 
Nor the red campion 

That the June cuckoo when his voice he loses 
Casts his white spittle on, 

Nothing could lighten that track’s narrow gloom, 
Except on ground or bark , 

Some honied light straggling through branches from 
The sun that made it dark.” 

That is a picture that remains in the mind, So do most of 
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Mr. Young's lyrics, Every word is earefully chosen, every 
word is right ; art conceals art, and the effect is of extreme 
simplicity. The title Winter Harvest might have been chosen 
to describe the frozen, delicate power of the verse itself. If 
it indicates that the author is no longer young, his publishers 
are certainly right in saying that it is strange that he is not by 
now a well-known poet. 

Mr, Higgins has a more personal accent than either of the 
two foregoing poets. Those in Ireland who are best qualified 
to judge hold a high opinion of his work. It is not difficult 
to see why. His verse is simple and dignified : original with- 
out doing violence to tradition, Irish, not merely Celtic in a 
jiterary way. The countryside is the background of his poems, 
and from that background certain personal figures stand 
out clearly. He commands rhythm perfectly, and his original 
use of it plays a great part in arousing the emotions he wishes 
to evoke. For instance, in “ Father and Son”; 

* For that proud, wayward man now my heart breaks 
Breaks for that man whose mind was a secret evrie 
Whose kind hand was sole signet of his race, 

Who curbed me, scorned my green ways, vet 
increasingly loved me, 
Till’ death drew its-.grey blind down his face.” 
Sueh «a verse may explain why one reader at least has read and 
re-read his poems with pleasure, and looks forward eagerly 


for more, JOUN SPARROW, 


. —c 
Spies and Criminals 
Spies I Knew. By Marthe 
Secrets of the French Police. 
16s.) 
THERE is, for even the most timid of civilians, a fascination 
about the whole subject of spying. From his safe armchair 
the render follows the exploits of the spy with mingled envy 
for his (or her) coolness and daring, coupled with a devout 
thankfulness that he need not prove himself in so merciless 
a school. Of all tasks, the spy’s is the loneliest. OF the 
organization on which he depends he knows, perhaps, three 
members : for the less that is known, the less can be betrayed. 
All men’s hands are against him, and he works in the know- 
ledge that, if he is caught, he can expect neither help nor 
recognition from the government he serves. The risks are 
terrible : and this fact sione must attract many to follow the 
calling. Many, too, must be attracted by the licence it gives 
them to be unscrupulous with a good conscience. Spying 
enables a man to enjoy the thrill of crime without the guilt : 
and, if there is one lesson more than another which history 
teaches, it is that we welcome with especial eagerness any 
pretext for gratifying our more primitive instincts under the 
cloak of a righteous cause. 

Outside the pages of fiction, the first-class spy is seldom a 
hireling. The spies whom Mme. McKenna knew bore no 
resemblance to the beautiful or sinister beings who worm their 
way through the pages of the thriller. They drew no pay : 
thev worked for love, or, more often, for hate. In place of 
the dark and lovely woman who vamps general or ambassador 
Stood Canteen Ma, cheery and ruddy-faced, ransacking the 
neighbourhood to get vegetables for her stall and information 
for the allies: in place of the svelte pseudo-count or the 
skulker with the twisted lip was the burly form of Manton 
Devany, her avenger. 

This book, interesting though it is, has not the merit of 
1 Was a Spy. Mme. McKenna, once she is away from the 
first person singular, is an unskilful writer, and it is often 
exceedingly difficult in this series of narratives to make out 
what was going on and who was who. Even so, certain 
figures emerge, notable among them Canteen Ma, the simple 
old village woman in whom rage and hatred awoke a spy’s 
intelligence of the highest class. The most moving story in 
the book does not concern spying at all. It is that of the two 
inseparable comrades, “ The Clown” and “ Silent Willie.” 
“The Clown” was a ventriloquist. He was wounded, and 
persuaded his officer to Jet him perform in an impromptu 
circus, in the well-founded hope that, once his talents were 
recognized, he would get a base job so that he could continue 


16s.) 
(Jarrolds, 


MeKenna.  (Jarrolds, 
By Georges du Paregq. 





to use them. His appearance excited a furore, and he got his 
But Silent Willie was ordered back to the front line ; 


job. 
They 


and. forsaking his safe job, the Clown went with him. 
never came back. 
The fascination of crime is as vivid as that of spying. but, 
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whatever his intention, M. du. Pareq manages to make jj 
enly repellent. He has abundant knowledge, gives us full 
length pictures of Landru and many another, justifies the 
French penal system (‘‘ Fortunately in France we haye th: 
good sense to tura a deaf ear to the criticisms of the Test of 
the world . . .”), and illumines his pages with a sense of 
humour all his own. There is in the temper of the book some. 
thing which jars upon an English reader. 

“The elder M. Deibler is now dead, but he was in his day 4 
remarkable man. By trade a carpenter, ; 
many hundreds of applicants for the job of Executioner-in-Chigf 
Outwardly very reserved with a rather cultivated manner, he 
retained in his small frame a tremendous strength and energy 
which often stood him in good stead at executions. At his very 
first affaire he had to display this amazingly hidden strengt) 
Laprade, the murderer in question, a youth of but twenty wh 
had killed his father with a bill-hook, fought desperately’ ag ho 
was taken to the guillotine and refused to allow himself to py 
stretched on the plank beneath the knife. Without the help 
of his assistants and determined to show his prowess at his ney 
job, Doibler seized the condemned man by the throat, threw hin, 
on the plank with tremendous foree and banged his head several 
times on the structure of the scaffold until he was senseless, They 
he touched the lever and the knife fell... . The younger Monsiey: 
Deibler, a great friend of mine, is a charming little man who takes 
his task very seriously and never neglects to go to Mass the day 
before he is due to carry out his duties as the Official Executions 

f » Republic.” 1g 
of the Re pu ric L. A, «. STRONG, 
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Botanizing Hazlitt 


The Aesthetics of William Hazlitt. By Elizabeth Schneider 
(University of Pennsylvania Press and Humphrey Milford, 
Ss. Hdl.) 

The Complete Works of William Hazlitt. 
Vols. 18 and LY Isdited by P,P. Howe, 
the set.) 


Centenary Edition, 
(Dent. 15 guineas 


Wirt two more volumes of the fine Centenary Edition of 
Hlazlitt’s works before one, it is impossible to work up great 
enthusiasm for an examination of the philosophical basis of 
his criticism, however scrupulously conducted. Hazlitt was 
not a philosopher, He was no great metaphysician, II 
criticism has held that he took most of his ideas on thes 
subjects from Coleridge, it was not seriously wrong. Even Miss 
Schneider, who thinks this side of Hazlitt has been unjustly 
neglected, can find little that is both original and important, 
On the other hand, it is true that there is a respectable body 
of theory behind --or should one say alongside ? —Hazlitt’s 
criticism, The son of the Unitarian minister, in his lifelong 
fascination with the * reasons of things,” habitually knitted 
his brows in close argument and speculation, But unless 
one holds the perverse view that a man is created by his 
philosophy—-and Miss Schneider would have us believe that 
it was his pluralism which made his catholicity of taste —one 
must look in other directions for those qualities which make 
Hazlitt, as she says, * the least dated, the most modern of 
his contemporaries.” She is driven down the barren path of 
proving his readability by his philosophical modernity. He 
is for her a modern “ realist, using the word realism in its 
broadest: sense.” 

Interesting and scrupulous as Miss Schneider's philo- 
sophical botanizing sometimes is, one feels that to approach 
a man of letters by way of the least successful element in his 
work is not very profitable. Mrs, Virginia Woolf has said 
that we like better what Hazlitt thinks than what he feels. 
Some of his feeling is indeed unpleasantly mind-mixed, Liber 
Amoris is an embarrassment; yet it is the sanity of his 
feeling, his capacity for pleasure and the rightness of his 
intuition, his inspired common sense, in fact, which really 
make him readable today. His hard thinking is too often 
hard reading—Mr. Birrell spoke of “ the dismal pool of 
metaphysics ” in Hazlitt’s nature —and an encumbrance. 
There is a passage where, commenting on a friend’s remark 
that he never saw a certain coach arrive but he thought of 
the day when that coach would bring the news of his father’s 
death, Hazlitt explains that this association of ideas was 
probably due to the redness of the coach! That respectable 
body of theory could be too ingenious, 

Miss Schneider is on richer ground when she remembers 
Hazlitt’s place astride the eighteenth and nineteenth cer 
turies; when she shows his cighteenth-century common 
sense rescued from the aridities of neo-classicism by romanti¢ 
feeling ; and how his conception of feeling as the governing 
element in human affairs was taken down from the pedestal 
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of Value where Rousseau had placed it and written not as 
Ultimate but as fact. Hazlitt was indifferent in matters of 
religion, and in consequence he had to feed the gnawings 
of metaphysics, but his realism seems to me independent of 
them, It is not a system; it is in his blood. It makes him a 
first-class “man of letters.” He is at his best when the 
spasms of spiritual indigestion have passed. 

The two Centenary volumes just issued cover an immense 
fild, ‘The days of specialism had not yet dawned, and it is 
refreshing to read a man who can write of art, the drama, 
poetry, polities and economics. Our hankering after this 
Jost literary culture may further explain his readability, 
Aso, the liberality of his political views is our own political 
packground in the making, and, although we may smile at the 
pother about the divine right of kings, it would be impossible 
for the most puritanical of blackshirts not to respond to the 
fervour with which Hazlitt writes of Liberty. 

Then in the middle of a rather dull review of Wordsworth’s 
“Excursion” is found one of those characteristic outbursts of 
denunciation at which Hazlitt excelled, It is one of the best 
attacks on the idealization of country life that IT know. 

“ All country people hate each other, They have so little comfort 
that they envy their neighbours the smallest pleasure or advantage, 
and nearly grudge themselves the necessaries of life. From not 
being accustomed. to enjoyment, they become hardened and. averse 
to it stupid for want of thought-—selfish for want of society. There 
js nothing good to be had in the country, or, if there is they will not 
Jet you have it. They had rather injure themselves than oblige 
anyone else. The common mode of life is a system of wretchedness 
and self-denial like what you read of among savage tribes. You 
live out of the world. You cannot get you tea and sugar without 
sending to the next town for it ; you pay double, and have it of the 
worst quality. The small beer is sure to be sour —the milk skimmed 

the meat bac or spoiled in the cooking. You cannot do a single 
thing you like ; you cannot walk out or sit at home, or write or read, 
or think or look as if you did, without being subject to impertinent 
curiosity. The apothecary annoys you with his complaisance ; the 
parson with his supereiliousness, If you are poor you are despised, 
if you are rich you are feared and hated. If you do anyone a favour 
the whole neighbourhood is up in arms,” 

This is the oratory of the ** familiar style ” carried on the full 
flood of feeling, After reading these pages and his attacks 
on The Times, one coneludes that what he feared —a Tory 
revision of the Jaw of libel—has done irretrievable damage 
to plain English, To get that hammer-on-anvil ring there 
must be room to swing the hammer, but nowadays there is 
hardly room to swing a cat, Above all, it is the fervour of the 
speaking voice unrestricted by the policeman, and alive with 
argument, metaphor and instance, which makes Hazlitt 
readable today, Coleridge or no Coleridge. 

V. S. Prircuerr, 


. . 
Sugi-Mugi 

The Death Ship. By B. Traven. (Chattoand Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
To have half an eye, to use a nautical term, is to be a sharp- 
sighted fellow. Mr. Traven has more than half an eye. I 
was aware of this before [ had read ten pages of his book, 
The Death Ship is the finest modern sea story I have ever read, 
Indeed, I think it unique, for it is the first real book about the 
lives of men for’ard of the bridge. Tecan think of only one other 
hook to stand beside it, and that an old one, Two Years Before 
the Mast. I have always sensed a certain falsity, a smugness 
about Conrad, This book could never have been written by 
him, His peculiar angle of vision never reached beyond the 
bridge, He did not know these men. More, he seoffed at 
them, © There are no sailors today,” says he, “ only Sugi- 
Mugi men.” For the benefit of the uninitiated, Sugi-Mugi 
men are mere washers of paint, Deck-hands on modern ships 
Wash and chip paint, morning, noon and night. A sailor’s 
equipment is a bucket and cotton swab, a scraper and 2 
chipping hammer. When he is not chipping or washing or 
scraping, he is painting, His only other job so far as I know 
is holy-stoning the ship’s decks. There is altogether a new 
technique in the life of seamen today. The old salt has gone, 
and nothing will ever bring him back again. As Mr. Traven 
tightly says, the modern ship is only a machine, a sort of 
floating factory. Nobody has ever written about these men, 
A flecting acquaintance with them aboard a cruising liner is 
no passport into their lives. This book gives us their lives, 
and we are grateful to Mr. Traven for it. It is dreadfully 
teal, horrible, fantastie, but disgustingly true. 

It is written in the first person, A man goes ashore in 
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Antwerp, visits one of the many dives there, has a good time 
and sleeps too long. In the morning his ship has sailed 
without him, But with his ship has gone his life, for it has 
taken his clothes, his money and his papers. From that 
moment he is lost. Around this fragment of paper, his 
Seaman’s Identity card, Mr. Traven has written a superb 
story. He has mirrored for us the idiocy and tragedy of this 
age. Hlis Seaman is arrested by the police. Papers? He has 
none; nationality ? American. Then let him prove it, But 
without his papers he cannot do so, In the night he is bundled 
over the frontier to Holland, Holland reciprocates and 
bundles him into Germany. So the tragie farce goes on. 
Visits to the Consuls of the different ports are useless, Here 
I must quote, He is at the Consul’s office in Paris : 

“* You say you are American ?’ 

‘Yes, I was born in the States, My grandparents and my 
great grandparents were born there.’ 

‘ Then prove it,’ says the Consul. 

Impossible, The good ship * Tuscaloosa’ now on her way to 
New Orleans has the only proof, 

*f can do nothing,’ the Consul said. 

In other words he is a dead man. He is nobody. His searnan’s 
card is his only passport to the world of living men. 

‘Prove your birth and [ have to give you # passport whether 
you like it or not. Bring your parents or grandparents here. 
Vil go further, Prove you are American and an American citizen,’ 

Impossible, 

‘Maybe you doubt whether T was born at all.’ 

‘Right. [E do doubt it. The fact that you stand right hero 
is no proof that you were born. I have to believe it. Just as 
I have to believe you are an American and an American citizen.’ 

‘You mean you don’t believe that L was born, ‘That’s crazy.’ 
It is useless, He is a dead man, He goes to Spain, There he 
gets a job on a mysterious death ship. To quote further 
would be unjust. I do not doubt the existence of this death 
ship. There are, indeed, many like them, Every country in 
the world has them. They can be found on some of the most 
respectable trade routes. But it is the first time they have 
ever been written about, and Mr. Traven has done it magnifi- 
cently, No better description of a ship’s stokehold and the 
strange beings in it has ever come my way. 

James HANLey, 
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Fiction 


By Bonamy Dosrée 


The Fault of Angels. By Paul Horgan. (Harpers. 7s. 6d.) 
Gingerbread House. By Eileen Bigland. (Barker. 7s. 6d.) 
Strap-Hangers. By Norah James. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 


De Vriendt Goes Home. By Arnold Zweig. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
No Surrender. By Jo Van Ammers-Kiiller. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue danger of writing a social satire, such as Mr. Horgan 
has attempted in The Fault of Angels, is that outside your 
own social milieu you may be misunderstood ; because it is 
necessary—at least, if you are writing a novel— to oppose your 
own values to those that you satirize. Thus, if people do not 
share your values, it is almost impossible for them to know 
where they are meant to stop feeling superior, and what values 
they are to accept. No doubt for Americans there is no 
difficulty in seeing which is satire and which is truth, but it 
would be interesting to see where exactly—or, rather, in how 
many places—people on this side of the Atlantic would draw 
the line. All the time one asks one’s self, ** Am I being 
stupid, or am I being too subtle ? There are moments when 
one thinks the whole book is satire, that every figure is being 
held up to social ridicule : 

“ Mr. Ganson and Blanche Badger, each in characteristic ways, 
represented the best that America has to offer in individuals. 
There was remarkably little nonsense about either of them, They 
both had vigorous minds and striking means of expression: Mr, 
Ganson in his masculine creation of that tremendous fortune, with 
its corollary benefits ; Blanche in her charmingly ordered life, with 
its feminine creations of her lovely house, her fine books, her pic- 
tures, her gowns, her secure establishment against charlatanry 
which was still the earnest of the national adolescence. - They were 
both competent to a great degree... .” 
Or again: 

“The poised bows bit their strings. 
the kettle-drums, stated the music. 
and beauty.” 


The cymbals, the brassess 
It was a concert of great stylo 


We smile ; we prepare ourselves to be amused. But soon it 
appears that this is what Mr. Horgan takes seriously, as he 
does his impossibly irritating Russian heroine (** one of the 
most entrancingly lovely women that fiction has produced,” 
actording to the Philadelphia Record), who tries to bring heart 
to the coldness of an American provincial town. It is, in fact, 
a disguised “ uplift”? novel: its interest for us lies in the 
fact that all unconsciously it reveals a portion of American 
yatlues. 

And that is something, as perhaps the fact that it is partly 
fantasy is something, though fantasy without some implied 
value is useless, as one can see from Miss Bigland’s Gingerbread 
House, which deals with a family, “ half-Irish, half-Russian,”’ 
and reads like a kind of Constant Nymph at third remove. It 
is true that there are “ good ”’ people in this book, and ** bad ” 
people, and that different ways of life are indicated, but we are 
not made to feel that there is any philosophic background to 
the story Miss Bigland has to tell us. Perhaps this is because 
the people throughout seem so obviously fabricated ;— they 
are novelistic as some stage characters are purely stagey. 
One cannot really ascribe any meaning to puppets, however 
charming they may be, unless the author creates a whole 
world, as Balzac did, one which has a curious relation to the 
real world ; or unless they are made consummately delightful, 
a task which requires great artistry. 

But then, on the other hand, * reality ” itself is no good 
unless some issue seems to be involved, and this effect can be 
produced either by the subject-matter being some important 
issue, or life being made to assume some pattern, In Strap- 
Hangers Miss James takes the lives of several people, whose 
sole reason for existing together in a book is that they travel 
by the same tube train. The book is a good piece of realism, 
it is competently w ritten, we believe that what we are told is 
true, sometimes we are moved : but the final effect is smail, 
because the book has no pattern, except the pattern that 
could not be helped. Nothing, therefore, is arranged within 
ourselyes ; and is it not the point of form in a book that our 
emotions are arranged in a certain way by the structure, and 
that this in turn sets up a train of thought, or brooding ? 
Without form this process is not set up, and the book does 
not give us the feeling of mattering. For one reason or the 
other it can be said of the books so far mentioned that they 
do not matter, although the last is interesting. 

It is different with Herr Zweig’s De 


Vriendt Goes 


Home, as one would expect from the author of Sergeant 
Grischa ; and when one sees that it is translated by Mr. Erie 
Sutton, one picks it up with a certain confidence. Not tha 
this is altogether a good novel, but, at least, it is about 
something of great importance to a number of people, and it, 
form causes a train of thought to be set up in ourselves, The 
theme is the Jews in Palestine at the present day, though the 
story is of “ the troubles ” a couple of years ago. Herr Zweig 
obviously knows what he is talking about, and can penetrate 
to the passions that animate his people. Since the book jg 
mainly concerned with the internecine struggles of the Jeys 
— the old religious school against the Zionists with their 
apparently assimilable communistic elements, we hear littl 
about the Arabs. We cannot say that they are misrepre. 
sented, only that they are, to all intents and purposes, ignored, 
except as physical facts, men who fight against the Jews. The 
hook, however, really is a novel, not a history (except for one 
rather unfortunate chapter which reads like a journalistig 
résumé of events), in which the people are imaginatively 
grasped and thus real, and the whole is supported by an attitude 
towards life. It is, perhaps, a pity that the issues should 
have been confused by making De Vriendt homosexual, for 
although personal idiosyncrasies do play a part in history, 
and may even as in this book light the spark which causes 
the explosion, the main theme of the book is the modem 
group struggle, the question as to whether at certain times 
justice is important, or whether there is a social process going 
on in which the individual hardly counts at all. De Vriendt, 
the old orthodox Jew, is murdered by a young Zionist, but 
suspicion falling on the Arabs, the whole ghastly business of 
pogrom and anti-pogrom is started. 

Herr Zweig manages his setting and his tumultuously 
seething population extremely well. ‘The book is nothing if 
not vivid and convincing, and moreover, except as regards the 
Arabs as already stated, he appears to be scrupulously fair; 
one can easily forgive him his mild sareasms against the 
administration, especially as he sympathizes with its difli- 
cultics. He takes us over a good deal of Palestine, which he 
describes very well, and makes us feel as well as see the various 
kinds of life developing in the different sorts of Jewish 
colonies ; and though he omits the material ugliness which 
occurs there as well as in other hastily grown unplanned 
communities, this is made up for by his putting us in touch 
with different kinds of feeling. But, one must insist, there 
is more than the local problem in his theme: what he talks 
about, what he deals with through the emotions of his 
characters matters to all of us in various forms, for we are in 
contact with the primitive struggles which though at. the 
moment disguised here, are nevertheless beneath the surface, 
In short, Herr Zweig’s book, besides being a very good story, 
does actually matter, 

And so, in a lesser degree, does Mrs. Van Ammers-Iiiller’s. 
Those who remember her excellent The Rebel Generation will 
turn readily to hear more about the Cornfelt family. But No 
Surrender does not, like the earlicr book, deal with many 
branches and generations, even if the whole family is intro- 
duced to us at old Mrs. Wiseman’s ninetieth birthday party, 
though its theme is still the emancipation of women, In this 
book, Joyee, the orphaned daughter of the one who went to 
South Africa, and who lives with her Aunt Clara, comes over 
to England to stay with her relative Hein, now Cornfelt, and 
an Englishman with a rich English wife. Here also she is in 
“emancipation” circles, but of the drawing-room variety, 
the atmosphere of which is tempered and made exciting by 


the very anti-feminist son Thomas. But Joyee gets into 
touch with the militant groups, who smashed windows, 


aided the Commons, underwent the hunger-strike, and so on, 
and lands in prison, ‘The Cornfelts east her out, but her Aunt 
Clara comes to her support until she falls off a roof, to whieh 
she had fled after a demonstration, and is killed. The issue 
may seem judged by now, but it is well to be reminded of 
what happened, and it is still important, because the passions 
are still there. are, indeed, ineradicable : so in a sense the 
novel (very readable and exciting) does deal with a living 
issus, 
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them is the theme. By the author of Fare You Well, 


ever published. The authors 
My Shining City. With 16 illustrations. 12s. 6d, 


with learning, sympathy and 
quiet humour see Greece as 
she really is, and, linking up 
the present with her long dead 
vast, make the whole country 
ive its history over again. 





Stones of Rimini 


ADRIAN STOKES 
A comprehensive work of criticism, with many beautiful 
illustrations. The areas of association are modern and 
wide. As important for our time as Stones of Venice 
was for Ruskin’s. 48 pages of illustrations. 12s. 64, 


12/6 net 


4 16 half-tone plates, and map 
to & 











~» £1000 ~ 


PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION 


Apply for particulars 
(using a pseudonym) to 


Stony Ground 


CAMPBELL NAIRNE 
A romance of the fabulously beautiful region of Strath- 
tummel. In this study of ambitious youth Mr. Nairne 
fulfils the promise of One Stair Up. 7s. 6d; 
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24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Curtis Brown Lid., 6 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, England 
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" 5 z ating insight of Mr. Lucas, will = A fresh and unaffected story of a spirit- 
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i. = 10/6 net = an Englishness, which can only be 
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Current Literature 


ANTHONY ADVERSE 
By Hervey Allen 
Anthony Adverse (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) is the story of a man’s 
life, from his conception to his death. His childhood and his 
youth are spent in Leghorn, first in a convent, then as an 
apprentice in the counting-house of an 
merchant. 


various parts of America. He is involved in half a dozen 
oeceupations, from finance to slaving, and acquits himself in 
them with as much success as he does in the love affairs which 
his various headquarters offer. 


characters he encounters are well drawn and credible. Had 
Mr. Allen been content with writing a novel of adventure, it is 
probable, despite the fact that the linking of his episodes is 
ingenious rather than inevitable, that he would have written 
n good one. He has tried to do more, and, by the introduction 
of matter at once extraneous to adventure and intrinsically 
trivial, has sacrificed the unity of his book as an adventure 
story without approaching success in a more ambitious order. 
Currents of philosophy and symbolism flow through the book, 
and throw a deposit of pseudo-poetical verbiage on the banks 
of Mr. Allen’s narrative. His style, workmanlike and personal 
when he is dealing with adventure, that is to say with the 
exterior aspects of people and places, becomes turgid and 
derivative as soon as he leaves it to probe for motive or to 
follow association; at its worst it is a patehwork of the 
mannctrs of half a dozen other writers, few of them estimable 
models, One cannot speak of the form of a book of 1,272 pages, 
which appears to have no imaginative compulsion beyond the 
author's perseverance in threading a protracted chronological 
sequenee. It remains to add that the book is repulsively 
bound and untidily printed: it provides the only instance 
known to the present reviewer of «a book parting with its 
binding before he had finished reading it. 


THE UKIYOYE PRIMITIVES 
By Yone Noguchi 


Those of us in the West who find the art of the War Wast 
difficult to understand will always listen with respect and 
interest when an Oriental speaks about the art of his own 
country. Mr. Noguchi has therefore performed a_ useful 
service in publishing this English edition of his work on 
Japanese prints (Kegan Paul, 60s.). The book covers the 
prints of what he considers the primitive period—from 
about 1650 to 1765-—which are perhaps Jess well known in 
Europe than those of a later date. On the other hand, they 
are no less worthy of study and in some ways they represent 
the purest form of the Japanese tradition. For, as Mr. 
Noguchi is at pains to point out, they are a truly popular art 
reflecting the ordinary life of the people and produced to 
satisfy a genuine demand on the part of the people. Their 
subjects consist therefore mainly of scenes from everyday life 
rather than the landscapes which were particularly favoured 
later, and among the most frequent are episodes from the 
demi-monde and the theatre. Mr. Noguchi traces the develop- 
ment of the woodcut style in his chosen period, beginning 
with the vigorous, economical line of Moronobu, by means of 
which much is suggested and relatively little stated, leading 
through the more explicit style of the two Kiyonobus to the 
exquis.te and at moments almost mannered refinement of 
Masanobu, and ending with the luxurious Toyonobu, whose 
effects depend much on the use which he makes of richly 
embroidered dresses. In dealing with these artists Mr. 
Noguchi is careful to distinguish the particular qualities of 
each while showing at the same time the general development 
of the tradition. His method of criticism is perhaps a little 
impressionistic for our hard European heads, and there are 
moments when in attempting very subtle distinctions the 
unreasonable behaviour of the English language has Jed him 
astray. But in general the book is written with such evident 
love of the subject that it will win the hearts of most readers. 
Jt is splendidly produced and clearly printed on an attractive 
Japanese paper, and the illustrations—over a hundred in 
number —do justice to the subject. Myen the nine plates 
printed in colour are excellent. 


ENGLAND 

By W. R. Inge 
With three reprints since its first appearance in 1926, Dean 
Inge’s England (Benn, 18s.) must be considered well estab- 
lished, But time passes, and though the years Letween 
1926 and 1934 are as nothing in the history of the nation, 
they have their effect both on a write; standpoint and his 
readers’, In the light of them the Dean of St. Paul's has 
Jargely rewritten his book. Its character and conclusions 
have not changed, The general verdict may still be summed 
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exiled English ' 
The rest of his life is distributed over half the ° 
globe ; the West Indies, Africa, England, France, Spain, and | 


His exploits are described in | 
detail and generally with vividness, and the majority of the ; 





ae es 
up in the now accepted idiom as “* That's England, that Was”. 
or, for those who prefer the more classic and more rit, 
sic transit gloria Angliae. But the Dean has mellowed, Son, 
of the gloom that permeated his chapter on democracy in 
his first edition is dissipated, some of his strictures are jeg 
severe, though the whole of his discussion of contemporary 
Kngland is vitiated by his anti-democratic prejudice, yj 
still sees Britain as a Great Power whose greatest days ay 
past. In the main, and as greatness is commonly counted 
time is likely to prove him right. Certain of the staple 
industries of the country can never fully revive, and jy 
others are arising to replace them adequately. Whether, anq 
how, a nation with standards of living as high as ours egy 
hold its own against the Oriental races in neutral market, 
remains to be discovered, but the prospects are not encourag. 
ing. What effect the shrinkage of the birthrate in the 
families whose offspring might be the most valuable will haye 
on the quality of the whole is a question that can only Ip 
answered with misgivings. In his preface Dean Inge ¢op. 
fesses that he can arrive at no conclusion about the futur 
but a note of interrogation ; but he begins his book with 
John of Gaunt’s “This royal throne of kings,” and ends jt 
by aflirming that never at the blackest moments had he 
ever been tempted to wish that he was other than an Knglish. 
man, Here, at least, there is a good deal more than a note 
of interrogation, 


THE HUMAN PERSONALITY 
By Louis Berg, M.D. 


A jacket covered with catch-penny questions is hardly a fair 
index to a book’s contents, and the judicious may well ignore 
it. Possibly the English publishers of Dr. Louis Berg’s book, 
The Human Personality (Williams and Norgate, 8s. 6d.) felt 
called upon to assist the author in his endeavours to give the 
subject “ pep.” Their enterprise is to be deplored, however, 
for, once one has got past the exuberance of his language, Dr, 
Berg gives a sober if somewhat obvious account of the influ. 
ences which determine personality, the efforts of the individual 
to adjust himself to his environment, and the chief conten. 
porary schools of medical psychology. Occasionally his 
phraseology is as startling as his examples. It is odd to 
find Little Eva, of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, called as witness, quite 
apart from being told that she “* heralds a thymic dominance” 
later in life. ‘Uhe following is a fair example of Dr. Berg's 
manner. ‘ Much ‘ flapperism’ and license—which many s0- 
‘alled modern women mistake for freedom—is due to over- 
secretion of pituitrin, These girls and young women are the 
thrill-seekers and the personalities dominated by «a feverish 
desire ‘ to go places and do things.’ They seldom know what 
they really want: they are being driven by something within 
them towards a goal they cannot visualize ; they cannot sit 
still in their furious twenties and foolish thirties. Often the 
orgy of secretion * burns out’ the posterior gland, and then 
they enter the fatuous forties to become placid-eyed, gentle 
and well-behaved matrons who look back with tolerance, and 
yet with regret, upon’ the madcap follies of their mauve 
decade.” At the same time, there is a certain amount of 
valuable material in the book, and the account of modem 
psychological theory is usually sound if uninspired, 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LEGION 
By John Gibbons 


Iv we remember that he is an ‘* outsider * and very largely in 
the hands of interpreters, Mr. Gibbons’ picture of the Legion, 
The Truth About the Legion (Methuen, 5s.), is remarkable in 
its accuracy. He has “ penetrated” with commendable 
perspicacity. He has “seen” for himself, and with no 
mincing of words he has dispelled the common illusions about 
the Foreign Legion. He has dealt very effectively with the 
stories of * brutality.” He has told the truth, too, about the 
excellence of the food and the opportunities for a military 
career in the Legion. Mr. Gibbons not only means what he 
says but says what he means, and where necessary he hits 
hard at what needs hitting. He says plainly that the records 
of Englishmen in the Legion are not a credit to their nation. 
Great Britain claims the highest percentage of deserters and 
would-be deserters. ‘* In one year,”’ he writes, ** out of thirty 
English enlistments, twenty-two either ran away or tried to.” 
Never before has Great Britain been advertised as breeding 
cowards. There are only two criticisms to be levelled against 
Mr. Gibbons’ admirable book. One is a very faint atmosphere 
of lugubriousness. He hardly ever mentions a_ legionary 
laughing. The second is that the book would be the better 
for an index and for slightly more care in preparation. For 
example, the Legion Depot at Toul is invariably said to be at 
Toulon, and the recruit training-centre at ‘ Alnaiger” Js 
presumably intended to refer to Ain-cl-Hadja. Also, 1s 
Mr. Gibbons strictly accurate in stating that Général Rollet 
rose from the ranks? But these are minor details. Those 
who want the Truth about the Legion cannot do better than 
to read and to re-read Mr. Gibbons’ book. 
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- FRENCH—SPANISH 
GERMAN—ITALIAN 


(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu.) 


Learned in Six Months by New Pelman Method 
“T thought you would be interested to know that I got a 
Ist Class Army Interpreter’s Certificate (French) last June, 

: your Course in the previous October.” 

c (D. 1233.) 
“T also wish to praise your system of instruction, which 
I am positive is much better than many years of school 
work. I took the Oxford School ¢ ertificate Examination in 
july, and was pleasurably surprised when | found that 1 had 
ubtained credit marks for both written and oral French.” 
(W. 1775.) 
“T want to express my gratitude to the Pelman Languages 
Ll first tried: to learn French by the ordinary 


having started 


Institute. | i, 
methods of correspondence schools, and I jailed. Next [ 
tried a gramophone method and failed once more. It was, 


therefore, with little hope that I took up your Course, and 
my success has been a great surprise to me, 
“T have many friends in France, with whom I correspond, 
and they would not believe I had written the letters myseli. 
Please accept my thanks for your excellent Course.” 
(S. 1939.) 
These Jetters are typical.of thousands received from readers 
who are Tearning French, German, Italian and Spanish by the 
new Pelman method, which is revolutionising language teaching. 
This wonderful new method enables you to learn French in 
French, Spanish in Spanish, German in German, and Italian in 
Italian, without using a word of English. The method is so 
simple that even a child can understand it, and so easy (gram- 
matical complexities are eliminated) that you learn the particular 
language you are studying in half the usual time. 
The Pelman method of learning languages is explained in four 
little books, one for each language. 
State which book vou want and it will he sent 
free and post free. Write or call to-day, 
Pelman Institute, 
96 Languages House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Pelman (Overseas) Institutes: PARIS, 80 Boulevard Haussmann, NEW 
YORK, 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders 


you by return, 








Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI, 10 Alipere Road, 
AMSTERDAM, Lelicgrecht 39, 

"= NEW ATLANTIS &==: 

1934 3/6 post 6d 


for WESTERN RENAISSANCE AND WORLD SOCIALISM 
by Synthesis of Western Culture, and Federation of 
Nations of the West. 


THIS INTOLERABLE LIBERTY—Jan Gordon. 
NATIONAL MONEY TRUST—C. F. Bennett. SCOTLAND 
AND THE FUTURE—N. Katharin Wells. SCIENCE IN 
PARLIAMENT—H. W. J. Stone. WARNING TO NEW 
EUROPE — Jack Common. SCIENCE MUST LEAD — 
Frederick Soddy. MANIFESTO TO LABOUR—POST- 
WAR SOCIALISM AND WORKERS CONTROL. 28 pp. 
SOCIOLOGICAL SUPPLEMENT by Max Nicholson, Craven 
Pritchard and others. “‘A VIEW ON PLANNING,” 
Other articles by S. G. Hobson, Libourel, Odon Por, 
}. T. Murphy, Stephen Graham, Johannes Steel, etc. 


From any newsagent, or from 55 Gower Street, W.C. 1 
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In every Country House, Club, 5 

: and good Library will be found the i 
: = 
QUARTERLY REVIEW : 
No. 519, JANUARY, 1934. 7s. 6d. = 
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How to cut off | 
a Severe Cold | 
or Influenza | 
in 48 Hours | 


' 
The experience of an eminent Doctor: | 
“T had an aggravated attack myself d 


and took three tablets of Quinisan twice 
daily. By the total dose of 12 tablets my 
attack of Influenza was entirely cut off.” 


The danger of neglected Colds which may lead to 
Pleurisy, Pneumonia, &c., is known to all. The 
risk may be avoided by the timely use of Quinisan. 
Quinisan is not offered as a cure-all. It is simply 
a new Quinine Salt (Quinine Bisalicylo-salicylate) 
with the name shortened to Quinisan, which. has 
been found to possess remarkable properties in the 
treatment of Colds, Influenza and Tonsilitis, and 
which at the same time is perfectly safe to use. 
(uinisan tablets may be obtained from any Chemist, 
in bottles of 20 for 1/9 and in larger sizes, ! 


Manufactured by HOWARDS & SONS Etd. 
(Est. 1797), ILFORD. 


Makers of the famous Howards’ Aspirin Tablets 
and Howards’ Agotan for Rheumatism, ec. 
































SURVEY OF | 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS | 
1932 
By A. J. Toynbee. 24,/- net 
DOCUMENTS ON 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1932 


Edited by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett 
Assisted by Stephen Heald. 20/- net | 


“  . . Here are facts sifted with discretion but 
without partiality, and here is narrative which seeks 
to submit its facts in histerical and philosophical 
perspective... .”—Times Literary Supplement. 

. in the most literal sense, indispensable to any 
student of foreign affairs... ."—Birmingham Post, 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


By Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P. 
15/- net 


©. This book has an importance altogether beyond 
its controversial side. For the first time we have 2 
real history of this grsat work. ... His book will 
have a permanent value long after the controversy has 
been settled one way or another... .”—Near East. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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(.JMPANY MEETING. 


MICHAEL NAIRN AND 
GREENWICH LTD. 


THE TRANSFER TO KIRKCALDY 


Vn twelfth annual general meeting of Michael Nairn and Green- 
wich Ltd. was held on January 18th, 1934, at- Winchester House, 
London, E.C. 

Sir Michael Nairn, Bt. (the Chairman), after referring to the loss 
they had sustained through the death of Mr. A. H. Dewar, said 
that the dividends from investments, interest, &c., amounted to 
£195,129 as compared with £216,832 for 1932, but they were in the 
position of being able to recommend a final dividend of 7} per cent., 
which, with the 5 per cent. interim dividend alréady paid, made a 
total of 12} per cent., less income-tax, for the year, and to carry 
forward £50,770, as against £64,978 last year.. Although the actual 
dividends received from the subsidiary companies were less than 
for the previous year, the volume of business done by the main 
subsidiary companies had materially increased, which followed a 
reinction in the selling prices of the products of those companies, 
which took place in February of last year. The steady maintenance 
of a 12} per cent. annual dividend since 1923 in. face of keen com- 
petition and séveral years of acute economic depression, was a 
tribute not only to the efficient management of the subsidiary 
companies, but to’the prudent financial policy which the directors 
had always made a governing consideration. 

More than once he had referred to the close co-operation which 
existed between their subsidiaries. During some investigations 
made in the early part of the year it had become apparent that it 
would be more economical to produce the goods at present being 
ynanufactured at Greenwich at the works of Michael Nairn and Co., 
in Kirkealdy. Such items as cost of power, rates and general over- 
head expenses were all less in the North than in the South, 

Position At GREENWICH. 

In view of that decision, it had become obvious that the con- 
tinuance of the Greenwich company was superfluous. Offers had 
been made to the Preference shareholders on terms which he thought 
no one could say were ungenerous, and arrangements had been put 
in hand for repaying-the Debentures at the premium provided for 
at the time of issue. They were now in a position to wind up the 
Greenwich company, and that would be done at a comparatively 
early date. Production at the Greenwich works was still going on, 
but the transfer of Greenwich to Kirkcaldy they hoped to commence 





very soon, although it would take some years to complete. He | 


could, however, assure their friends in the trade that the high 
standard for which the Greenwich company had always been re- 
nowned would be fully maintained. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


3rd EDITION. 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“We venture to think that any hospital inaugurating, to-day, one 
or more of such a scheme would be well satisfied with results 
in a few years’ time.” 


at age 65, or at death if 
£ 1 O00 earlier, can be provided by 


payment of 














£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 + ee 
£41 ” a 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by | 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C, 2. 


No shareholders. No Commission. 








Finance 
The Rally in Trade 


I must admit a particular liking for the speeches whic) , 

; : : ; i 
delivered from time to time by Mr. A. A. Paton th 
Chairman of Martins Bank. They are usually dae 
terized by a fund of common sense which gives to jj 
views a special value, while they are also the views of oy, 
in direct touch with the commercial problems of this 
country, especially, perhaps, in so far as those probley 
are concerned with the large district in the Midlang 
covered by the operations of Martins Bank. Mr, Paty 
seems to be singularly free from any kind of personal big 
in such controversial matters as_ tariffs, inflation, defy. 
tion and the like, and usually takes a broad view of such 
matters. 

At the meeting of Martins Bank, held last Tuesday, yf, 
Paton was unfortunately prevented by _ illness’ fry 
attending, but he had prepared his speech which, in }j 
absence, was read by Lord Colwyn, one of the deprty 
Chairmen of the Bank, who presided over the meeting 
As usual Mr. Paton was able to give a good account of thy 
bank’s stewardship during a most diflicult year, but the 
sound conservative policy of our leading banks has cone 
nowadays to be taken so entirely as a matter of course tha 


I need searcely comment upon that portion of his speed 


which, doubtless, gave satisfaction to the shareholders of 
his bank, indicating the strong position of the balance. 
sheet. The first point in Mr. Paton’s speech to whic) 
attention may usefully be directed is that concerned 
with his reference to home trade. It will be noted that, 
in common with other bankers, Mr. Paton is anxious to 
describe the improvement which has at present take 
place as quite moderate in character. It should not 
however, be assumed from this cautious attitude that 
bankers are unmindful of the improvement. which has 
taken place or that its importance is underestimated. 
On the contrary, if these speeches are read carefully it 
will be seen that, while there is anxiety that. the extent of 
the trade revival should not be exaggerated, there isa 
very thankful recognition of the sound character of tle 
recovery, however moderate it may be. 
Wooten Inpustry Revivat. 

Not unnaturally, bankers would like to sce a trade 
revival assume sufliciently large dimensions to occasion 
a revival of bankers’ loans to finance it, but it is quite 
clear that that condition has not yet arisen. On the 


other hand, what has happened is that the recovery both F 


in trade and in securities has enabled traders and other § 
to liquidate long outstanding loans, thereby leaving trade 7 
and the banks alike in a sounder condition. But, af 


Mr. Paton very properly remarked, there are still 2 
million workers unemployed in this country, and, so long 4 


those conditions continue, it is well not to be exuberant & 


with regard to such improvement as has actually occurred. 


In certain directions, and notably, of course, in the P 


woollen industry, there has been a marked improvement, 
and there has also been some slight reeovery in iron and 
steel and in engineering. On the other hand, the great 
textile industry and our shipping industry, to say nothing 
of that basie industry agriculture, are still in a depressed 


condition, and those facts require equal recognition whel F 


noting the improvement in other directions. 
We are now living in times, however, when there is 4 


clearer. recognition of world economic problems ®F 


distinct from those of a merely local character. There F 
fore, if is impossible to leave out of consideration such F 
matters as the unsettled condition of international politics 7 
the withdrawal of Japan and Germany from the League > 
of Nations, and the further fact that international wat 
debts, with all their possible economic and political com: 


ylications, are still unsettled. 
? 
Do.iar DEPRECTATION. 


Concerning the situation in the United States and 
President Roosevelt’s great experiment, Mr. Paton took 


(Continued on page 138.) 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 





NET PROFITS AND DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


MR. F. C. GOODENOUGH’S REVIEW 


Tar eighth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) was held on Thursday, January 18th, at 
Southern House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Frederick Craufurd Goodenough, D.C.L. (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said : 

On the Assets side of the Balance Sheet, as was to be expected 
in view of the curtailment in the opportunities for the employment 
of funds, there has been an increase in our liquid resources. ‘‘ Cash 
in Hand, &c.,” amounts to £15,698,000, and shows an increase 
of £1,200,000 as compared with last year. “‘ Money at Call and 
Short Notice,” at £1,625,000, is lower on the year by £200,000, 
while ‘ Remittances in Transit,” at £2,168,000, show an increase 
of £800,000. ** Bills Discounted,” at £10,800,000, are lower by 
£1,900,000 than for the previous year, and to some extent this 
decrease reflects the lower values of commodities financed in this 


way. ‘ : 

Our Investments, the bulk of which consists of short-dated Gilt- 
edged Securities, are taken into the accounts at below market 
price. Our holdings represent a considerable increase compared 
with last year, as was inevitable in the cireumstances which I have 
mentioned. The total in the balance sheet is £27,000,000 compared 
with £18,000,000 for last year. 

Prorir AND Loss Account. 

Tie net profit for the year ended September 30th, 1933, after 
making full provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts, amounts to 
the sum of £371,548 14s. 6d., to which has to be added the sum 
of £215,884 12s. 5d., brought forward from the previous year, 
making a total of £587,433 6s. lld. to be dealt with. The amount 
of the Net Profit is approximately the same as for the previous 
year. I reminded the shareholders last year that, should there 
be no improvement in the conditions for trade and industry, money 
must continue to be employed at very low rates, and that the lower 
prices of commodities must be again reflected in reduced earnings 
by the Bank. These unfavourable conditions have unfortunately 
continued, commodity prices having, in some cases, fallen even 
lower during the year under review, but, fortunately, we have been 
able to make up for the reduced earnings under these headings 
in other ways, so that our net results for the year have not suffered. 

Out of the profits for the year we have appropriated £50,000 to- 
wards provision for Income Tax, and £100,000 towards Contingency 
Account. Interim dividends at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum 
on the Cumulative Preference shares and at the rate of 44 per cent. 
per annum on. the ‘‘ A” and ‘‘ B” shares, less Income Tax in each 
case at 4s, 5d. in the £, were paid in July last. We now recommend 
the payment of final dividends at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum 
on the Cumulative Preference shares and at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum on the * A” and ‘* B” shares, less Income Tax in each 
case at 4s, 2d. in the £. The dividend for the year, therefore, on the 
“A” and “B” shares is at the rate of 43 per cent., which is the 
same as for last year. 

After making these appropriations there remains a balance of 
£216,576 to be carried forward, which is slightly more than the 
amount brought in from the previous year. 

The directors desire to place on record their appreciation of the 
unfailing assistance which they have reccived throughout the year 
from the London Committee and from the Local Boards of the Bank 
established overseas, namely, the South African Board in Pretoria, 
the Cape Local Board, the Rhodesian Committee end the Egyptian 
Local Board in Alexandria. 1 feel sure that the shareholders will 
also wish to join with the Board in expressing their thanks to the 
management and the staff throughout the Bank for their valuable 
services during the past year, which are greatly appreciated. We 
are conscious of the loyal and able support which the whole of the 
staff, both at home and overseas, have given to the Bank, in the 
difficult and exceptional times through which we have been passing 
since the date of our last meeting. 

THe Bank Wipows’ Funp. 

Tam pleased to have the opportunity of telling the shareholders 
of the arrangements which have been made by the Board of Directors 
of Barclays Bank Limited and of this Bank to enable approved 
members of our staff to join Barclays Bank Widows’ Fund. A large 
number of our staff have not hitherto had the privilege of member- 
ship of a Widows’ Fund supported by the Bank. The existing 
National Bank of South Africa Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund will be 
confined to the present members of that fund, new entrants to the 
staff in South Africa since December, 1928, being admitted, where 
eligible, to membership of Barclays’ Fund. The new arrangements 
have been widely availed of by our staff. - 

Under the proposed scheme, the directors of this Bank have 
undertaken that the Bank shall pay into Barclays’ Fund a capital 
sum, as calculated by the actuary, in respect of the past contribu- 
tions, up to the 31st ultimo, of those who are accepted as members, 
80 as to secure their admission and place them upon an equal footing 
with the existing members of the fund, both as regards contributions 
and benefits. In addition, the Bank has also undertaken to sup- 
plement the actuarial contributions of our married members who 
join the fund by the equivalent of 50 per cent. over and above the 
annual amounts which these members subscribe, as is done by 
Barclays Bank in respect of its own members. ‘ 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 

















The widespread demand for opportunities to invest 
on the Fixed Trust principle—whereby a compara- 
lively small investment can be spread over a wide 
and defined list of securities—has led to the issue of 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


Series ‘A’ 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers Ltd. 

Bank of England 

British Match Corporation Ltd. 

J. & P. Coats Ltd. 

Furness Withy & Co. Ltd. 


* General Electric Co. Ltd. 


Harrisons & Crosfield Ltd. 

Imperial Airways Ltd. 

Imperial Chemical 
Ltd. 

Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
Britain & Ireland) Ltd. 

Marks & Spencer Ltd. 

Patons & Baldwins Ltd. 

Prudential Assurance Co, Ltd. 


Industries 


BURMA 

Burmah Oil Co. Ltd. 
CANADA 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
INDIA 

Calcutta Electric Supply Core 


poration Ltd. 
IRELAND 
A. Guinness Son & Co. Ltd. 
NEW ZEALAND 
Bank of New Zealand 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Johannesburg Conxsolidated Tar 
vestment Co. Ltd. 


South African Breweries Ltd. 
Victoria Falls & Transvaal Power 
Co. Lid. 


Tate & Lyle Ltd. 
Wallpaper Manufacturers Ltd. 


AUSTRALIA 
Commercial Bank of Australia WEST INDIES 
Lid. ‘Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. 


THE ABOVE List of 25 great industrial and financial 
Companies has been compiled with the object of afford- 
ing an opportunity to participate in a number of the 
soundest and most successful developments of British 
Empire trade and industry with the maximum of safety, 
since the investment is spread not only over a diversified 
list of companies, but also over different parts of the 
Empire. 


Most people fee! confidence in British Empire prosperity 
and would like to invest in it. But Empire industry is 
so vast in extent, and so various in character, that the 
investor is usually baffled not only by the problem of 
selection, but still more by the difficulty of spreading his 
available funds over a representative list of industrial 


undertakings. A purchase of Certificates of the British 
Empire Fixed Trust goes far towards solving the 
difficulty. 


Sums from approximately £15 upwards may be invested 
through any Bank or Stockbroker or through Fixed 
Trust Investments Ltd., 160 Piccadilly, W.1, and 
Certificates will be issued to investors by the Trustees : 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
Poultry, London, E.C. 2 
A BOOKLET with full information concerning the nature 
of the investment and the method of operation can be 


obtained from any Branch of the Mip_anp Bank L1p., 
or from: 


FIXED TRUST INVESTMENTS LTD. 
169 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


Telegrams: Bett Piccy London Telephone: Regent 7471 
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MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED 





Head Office: 
London Office: 
Manchester District 


WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 
Office: 43 SPRING GARDENS. 





Capital Paid Up and Reserves - £7,367,945 
Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1933 £81,578,545 





The Bank has 555 Offices, and Agents in all 


the principal towns at home and abroad. 





All descriptions of Banking, Trustee, 
Executorship, and Foreign Exchange 
Business transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as 
Registrar for Public and Corporate 
Bodies. 























THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund am a ses an Yen 121,250,000 

Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 
(formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. D. NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - - - - £59,257,330 


OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 


A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 

London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 

West End: (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 

Western: 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 


(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street: 64 New Bond St, W.1 























248 Branches throughout Scotland. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: WitLiam WuytTe, 
Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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(Continued fram page 136.) 


a very broad view. He recognizes that some part 
that experiment which might hastily be describe J 
unsound, and which would certainly not only be Unsoyy 
but dangerous if applied in this country, might have 
be viewed somewhat differently when applied to, 
great self-contained country such as the United Stats 
Nevertheless, there are, of course, certain parts ¢ 
President. Roosevelt’s plan which cause concern bi 
in his own country and elsewhere, but it will be no ’ 
that Mr. Paton did not take the alarmist view whid 
has been adopted in some quarters with regard to 4 
possible effect of a depreciated dollar upon British tra 
He pointed out that the depreciation which 
already occurred has so far had comparatively ji, 
effect upon the trade of other nations, though perhay 
this view of the position is scarcely borne out so far, 
one or two industries, including the manufacturing ¢ 
motor-cars, are concerned. It must be remember 
however, that at present we have had not only a depr. 
ciated but a depreciating dollar, and the real teg 
the power of a devalued dollar to affect adversely ty 
trade of other countries will be applied when sp 
kind of stabilization scheme is adopted. 
Very rightly, Mr. Paton recognized that it is jhe 
future currency arrangements of the leading countrs 
and especially of Great Britain, which may play ip 
vital part in determining the course of British trade jf) 
the near future. Undoubtedly, we have achieved 
good deal during this last year, amidst fluctuatiy > 
currencies and disorganized exchanges, in maintainiy > 
the internal value of the pound at a fairly steady lev fe 
while by the improvement in our national finances aif 
by the sounder condition both of finance and genenlf 
efficiency which kas been brought about in our industria F 
greater confidence has been begotten in our genenlf 
industrial and economic position. It is the view (p> 
Mr. Paton that we have not so very much to fear fron fy 
American competition through a depreciated dollar if 
we maintain those processes which have been responsitk 
for the improvement in our trade during the past yea,f 
and especially during the past six months. : 


CurRENCY STABILITY. 


=" 


Concerning, however, the all important question ¢ 
currency policy as directed towards the interests of ouy 
trade, Mr. Paton at the end of his speech expressed the 
strong opinion that one important step should be take” 
to strengthen the foundations of security. He urgdf 
that with due discrimination we should endeayou) 
to unite selected countries where they have given clea) 
proof of the will to seek revival through methods identicl 
with Great Britain in the development of exchangy 
rate control and the reduction of trade barriers. (oF 
operation within these groups under sound methoi® 
would, he considers, give considerable assurance th 
ultimate prosperity. Needless to say, Mr. Paton regariy” 
such a unity of selected countries as merely a step i 
the direction of greater international co-operation asi— 
whole. Recognizing, however, as he does, the inclinatio 
at this juncture of the United States to pursue the polie 
likely to be most acceptable and helpful to its inter) 
trade and internal affairs, he is evidently of the opinioj” 
that it is up to Great Britain to give a lead in stability) 
of currency and freedom of markets which by its succes) 
shall in time affect the policy of the United States ani> 
other countries. Artuur W. Kuppy. 


Financial Notes 


QuIET MARKETS, 


Autrnoucn the general tone of the Stock Markets remaili 
hopeful, business during the past week has been somewhii & 
restricted owing to the uncertainty which has been felt # 


.to the precise effect likely to be produced by Presidet! 


Roosevelt’s currency proposals, In financial circles here th F 





(Continued on page 140.) 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 





HIGHER PROFITS AND RESERVES 





NORTHERN INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL 





DOLLAR DEFLATION 









Tar One Hundred and Third Annual Meeting of shareholders 
of Martins Bank Limited was held in the board room at the com- 
pany’s head office at Liverpool on Tuesday last. 

The Rt. Hon, Lord Colwyn, P.C., one of the deputy chairmen, 
presided in the absence through indisposition of the chairman, 
Mr, Alex. Allan Paton, C.B. In proposing tho adoption of the 
Report and Accounts he read the speech prepared by Mr. Paton, 
which said changes in the directorate and management of the bank 
during the past year included the election of Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
K.G., B.C., M.P., to the London Board, and Sir William Clare Lees, 


ly te 0.B.E., to the Manchester Board, and the appointment of Mr. J. M. 
+ Sot Furniss to tho position of general manager. Mr. Furniss, who had 
spent the whole of his career with the bank, had held many posi- 
Is typ tions of responsibility, including that of district gencral manager of 
intris " the north eastern area, For six years prior to his appointment ho 
MF was assistant general manager. Mr. Furniss had also been elected 
dlay 1 toa seat on the London Board. 
A Bank’s Srrona Postrion. 
ile The year had been a trying one, the continued absence of demand 
iri. for advances, and the low rate obtainable on Treasury bills and 
ining money at short notice, making profitable trading extremely difli- 
level ' eult. In these circumstances it would be regarded as satisfactory 
§ anip that the profits amounted to £654,941, being £17,991 in excess of 
enen| 4 the previous year, 
strie q It was proposed to repeat last ye ar’s dividend of 14 per cent. and 
\E to carry forward £207,903, as against £185,368 last year. The 
Net, = =Board had transferred £100,000 from Investment Reserve to tho 
wif Reserve Fund, which now stood at £3,000,000. Deposits had 
fron totalled £81,578,545, and advances £28,319,444. In connexion 
lar ie ith the latter figure, which was a decrease of £1,145,200, he pointed 
: out that the recovery in trade had not yet made itself felt by any 
nsibk accompanying increased demand for advances. 
year, The bank’s investments stood at £32,181,908, an increase of 


£1,620,987 on the year. It would be gathered that the bank was 
being maintained in a strong and liquid position, Profits, however, 
eould not expand materially until there was a general trade revival, 
with attendant demand for banking accommodation—a faet which 
demonstrated clearly that banks suffered with bad trade equally 
with their customers. 

Cotuntry’s SounD PROGRESSION. 

While during the past year the country had suffered some shocks 
and disappointments, towards the end of 1933 there were signs of a 
distinct improvement. This improvement had come about not by 
any spectacular movement, or by resorting to unusual methods 
such as were being tried elsewhere, but on sound, normal lines, and 
in many instances by a disposition to work together for the common 
good, 

But in estimating the extent of this advance and its probablo 
course in 1934, account should be taken of the various forees eon- 
tending in the political and economic sphere. There were still two 
and a quarter millions unemployed, and no considerable revival of 
‘ industrial investment. But some signs of betterment were to be 
Din discerned, This would be gathered from a survey of the nation’s 
_ Vital trades, 





LANCASHIRE’S BETTER OUTLOOK. 
lier The cotton trade in Lancashire during 1933 found progress 
I) difficult, but on the whole little ground was lost and conditions 
mf generally now appeared more hopeful. Home trade, employing 


vine «=- Bearly a quarter of the total spindles, was fairly active, but export 
lity trade showed further shrinkage, shipments being about 7} per cent, 
"~~ below those of 1932. This was the natural result of the reduced 


CS purchasing power of agricultural communities owing to the low 
level of commodity prices, and of the expansion of production in 
re such countries as Japan and China. 
q The steady inerease in the world’s population and the exhaustion 
. of stocks of cloth and yarn pointed to a big expansion of trade in 
» cotton goods if and when restrictions on international trade were 
reduced, or conunodity prices returned to a paying basis. 
lhe recent selling price agreements were being loyally observed, 
and the result had been to stop losses, to widen margins and to 


q give fresh courage. The movement too had coincided with 
inf = wereased demand. 
hat SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING. 
iis The shipping industry had found little if any relief from the 
ent §=Severa conditions prevailing for several years, Not only had 
the surplus tonnage kept freight rates unprofitably low, but quotas, 


import duties and other restrictions had hindered international 
trade with ill-effects. To add to these difficulties, both liners and 
uamps had had to compete with subsidized foreign shipping. 





BRITAIN’S SOUND RECOVERY POLICY 


Shipbuilding tonnage launched during 1933 was quite insig. 
nificant, the estimate being under 150,000 tons. Fortunately 
orders in hand assured a better output this year. 


Coat, Iron anv STEER. 

Improvement in the demand for coal from the low ebb reached 
earlier in the year had been experienced, due to increased demand 
for iron and steel manufacture, and there was every indication 
of a better level being reached in 1934 than for some time past. 

Steady improvement in iron and steel production was reflected 
in an increased output of steel ingots, chiefly due to the large 
demand for steel billets for the re-rolling industry, which prior to 
the introduction of the tariff were largely imported. 

As a result of the tariff a great change in the character of tho 
iron and steel trade was being witnessed, British works adapting 
themselves to meet a demand for varied qualities of steel, which 
to some extent was new to them. This entailed capital expendi- 
ture on plant, blast furnaces and coke ovens for the required 
output, Railways were sharing in the improved conditions, con- 
siderably more transportation being necessary than in the days of 
dumping. 

ENGINEERING. 

A substantial inereaso in employment indicated that tho 
engineering industry had been more active in 1933, and as the 
export of machinery was less than in 1932 it could be assumed 
that the increased activity was due to a better domestic demand, 
which formed part of the distinct upward movement. 

AGRICULTURE. ; 

Tho Agricultural Act of 1933 induced a decided change in the 
outlook and a reasonable hope of better things. The British 
farmer had been an individualist, but the troubled state of the 
industry compelled an adjustment of views. He appeared likely 
now to receive some assurance of a market through the co-operative 
arrangements of the Marketing Acts. The position from every 
point of view had been critical, and it must therefore be gratifying 
to everyone interested that the Government had come to tho 
assistance of the industry with a constructive plan. 

Liverpool had experienced a full share of a diminished inicr- 
national trade in wheat. The attraction of this free market was 
sufficient to draw large supplies from all exporters, so that stocks 
in public warehouses increased to nearly 700,000 quarters. In 
recent months the maize trade has been generally firm and 
advancing, and there were good prospects for active trade. 

Woorten TRADE. 

A notable change for the better occurred in the condition of 
the wool textile industry during 1933, which was one of the most 
remarkable years in the history of the wool trade. Not only 
was there marked expansion of turnover, but during the latier 
part of the year, with an almost continuous rise in prices, a sounder 
profit-making position than at any time since 1928 was disclosed, 
and at the end of the year prices were generally 50 to 60 per cent. 
above the rates ruling twelve months previously, or 60 to 70 per 
cent. above the lowest point of the year. Notwithstanding the 
rapid rise, the market is, in the main, in a healthy condition. 

The upward trend of prices was accompanied by an inereaso 
of machinery activity in most sections of the trade, whilst tho 
percentage of unemployment was reduced to the lowest figuro 
since 1928. In view of the expansion in demand for the products 
of the industry, there was a sustained demand for raw material 
by Yorkshire buyers, accompanied by keen competition from 
Japan and the Continent. For a period the United States also 
operated freely, and sales of considerable weights of wool in bale 
and in matchings to America contributed to the improvement in 
values. The expected reduction in the quantity of wool available, 
owing to the reported total decline in the Australian, New Zealand, 
and Cape clips contributed to the advance in values, but it is also 
due to larger purchases from consuming countries. 

Prices now show good profits, and Colonial exporters have 
benefited correspondingly, as seen by the improved balancs of 
trade, with resulting improvement in their national credit. There 
is greater confidence in the wool textile industry than has been 
experienced for many years past, and the outlook for the present 
year promises well, 

INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK. 

To the gains made in the directions he had indicated had to 
be added cheering statements concerning the Budget and Revenus 
returns, together with renewed confidence in sterling and tho 
activity of the London Market for Foreign Exchange, which 
was re-establishing itself as the premicr financial centre. 

In the realm of International relations, however, the future was 
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etil obscure. Sueh recovery as had taken place must be attributed 
to the natural resilience of the economic system rather than to any 
positive action on the part of Governments. Most Government 
action indeed had been of a nature to retard rather than foster 
world economic recovery. In almost all countries barriers in 
the form of tariffs, quotas and exchange restrictions had arisen-— 
all enemies to International trade, weapons of economic warfare 
which produced stagnation, and not a solution of difficulties. 


Tak Der.ared Dowrar. 

When the United States abandoned the gold standard it was 
thought the fall in the dollar would benefit that country to Britain’s 
detriment, No such misfortune had occurred, and experience 
proved that Great Britain had little to fear if the dollar depreciated 
still further. The methods adopted to promote recovery in U.S.A. 
differed. profoundly from those of Britain, controlled or organized 
eredit inflation being the core of the United States’ programme. 
¥urther, in order to reduce unemployment and revive trade, 
positive measures of a inost drastic kind had been adopted. 

The soundness of these measures might be doubted. It would be 
a long time before the public works programme could reach a stage 
affecting favourably the unemployment question, The financial 
side of the President’s policy had the most immediate influence 
on the outside world, but tho depreciation of the dollar had not had 
the deflationary effect on the rest of the world that might have 
been expected ; neither had it deranged the export trado of other 
nations to the degree once feared, It had nevertheless increased 
the difficulties of foreign trading and financial operations and 
postponed indefinitely the restoration of money stability. 


Brrrarn’s EXAMPLe. 

The policy of Great Britain had been to concentrate on lowering 
the rates of interest, the industrial effects of which were invariably 
good. Building provided the chief example of trade revival, due to 
reduced cost of borrowing, but there was also a general tendency 
among railways, municipalities and the growing industries of 
the South to take advantage of low rates, and thus revival would 
he fostered by increased employment and purchasing power. 
Great Britain might thus be congratulated on a policy which 
should imply the lasting stability of any new position reached 
in the coming years. 

The main concern of 1934 and 1935 would be the question of 
refixing the exchange rate. Any method of establishing a fixed 
exchange rate resulted in binding the currency policy, the price 
policy and the discount rate policy of this country to that of those 
countries to whose currency sterling was linked. The refixing 
of the dollar-sterling rate would tie the fortunes of Great Britain 
ence more to those of the United States. A slump there would 
produce a slump here, For this reason especially the warning 
was needed that the recovery programme of U.S.A. might yield 
a far Jess stable trade position than ours, 


A Srroxa Leap, 

Nationally, Great Britain had given a pre-eminently strong 
lead in experimental adjustment to new conditions. At no previous 
time in this country had there been such low and stable discount 
rates, nor such stability of prices, nor such assurance that every 
advance in trade would be consolidated. One further important 
step remained, That was, with due discrimination, to unite selected 
countries, if they had given clear proof of the will to seek revival 
through methods identical with Great Britain in the development 
of its changed rate control and the reduction of trade barriers, 

The wider the co-operation under sound methods the greater 
the assurance of ultimate prosperity. Internationalism alone, and 
not the narrower view of an entirely nationalistic outlook, could 
bring us to that state of world-wide well-being which was our aim 
and goal. 

Before moving the adoption of the Report, the Chairman wished to 
record appreciation of the valuable services of Mr. Furniss, the 
general manager, and of the loyal service of all the heads of depart- 
ments, and tendered thanks to him and all the officials and staff 
for their efficient co-operation, (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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attitude is still of a reserved and cautious character, byt it} 
recognized that the President’s plans have been favourahj, 
received on the other side of the Atlantic; and that fas 
together with the personal popularity enjoyed by President 
Roosevelt, has given a feeling of confidence which should 
heipful to some further revival of business in the United State 
In fact, if 1 were to put the situation in a sentence, I shoul 
say that the view still prevails here that so far as the outloy. 
for the next few months is concerned, there is reason fr 
anticipating a further revival in trade both in America ani 
elsewhere. On the other hand, when taking a longer viey 
there is some fear lest President Roosevelt's methods } 
found to be unsound, and that, should the pressure of increase 
national expenditure weigh too heavily upon the community 
there may be some reaction at a later date. Naturally, to, 
there is a good deal of uncertainty as to the effect which ty 
President's policy may have upon the trade of other countrig 
but, as will be seen from a previous article, some leading 
bankers are inclined to the view that these apprehensgiog 
may be unfounded, or, at all events, exaggerated. 
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A Steapy DivipEND. 






It is always gratifying to be able to comment upon tl, 
steady maintenance of a large dividend by an industri) 
company, and the fact that Michael Nairn & Greenwid, 
Ltd., has been able to pay an annual dividend of 12} per 
cent. since 1923, notwithstanding the years of depression 
and, no doubt, of competition, is something of an achiev. 
ment. During the past year the revenue was certainly 4 
little lower, but, all the same, the directors were able ty 
maintain the dividend at 125 per cent.; and at the annul 
mecting the Chairman, Sir Michael Nairn, stated that the 
volume of business done by the main subsidiary companies 
showed a material increase. We also spoke hopefully with 
regard to the outlook, remarking that the associated con. 
panies’ reports showed improvements in trade condition 
both at home and abroad. 
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Kixep Trust Cervivicates, 






Increasing interest seems to be taken in the process of 
industrial investments along the lines of Fixed Trusts, | 
have before me at the moment the brochures both of the 
British Empire Fixed Trust Certificates, Series ‘ A,” and 
the Commercial Fixed Trust Certificates. In the former 
case the trustee is Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Con- 
pany, and in the latter case the National Provincial Bank. 
In both cases it will be seen, therefore, that the interests of 
the investors are guarded by competent authorities. On 
several occasions I have referred to the general principles 
governing these trusts, and, while they differ in certain 
respects, the general principle is common to all of the investor f 
purchasing units and sub-units in a trust holding a list of F 
sound industrial securities, the public being fully informed P 
as to the group of stocks selected, so that he or she is able 
to obtain a very good idea of the manner in which the risks 
are spread. Moreover, the brochures issued by these various 
trust companies give a great deal of useful information with 
regard to the securities themselves. The whole idea, of 
course, is that of averaging risks, so that, while it is true that 
the investor might sometimes obtain higher yields by choosing 
for himself one particular security and placing his all in that 
direction, he is able, for the most part, by purchasing these 
sub-units of Fixed Trust Certificates, to obtain yields usually 
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BONE-CONDUCTION 













SCIENCE OVERCOMES AN AGE-OLD PROBLEM 


The BONE-CONDUCTION SONOTONE brings natural, undistorted hearing to the 
DEAF by conveying sound through the bones of the head direct to the aural nerves. 
‘Normal hearing is thus being restored to thousands who had become resigned to 
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Only in the SONOTONE has the 
principle of bone-conduction been 
applied with completely successful 
resulls, Lf you are unable to catt 
for a FREE non-commitial 
consultation write for explana- 
tory illustrated leaflet to:— 








permanent deafness. 
can restore your hearing. 
be arranged. 





WITHOUT 






A minute's trial will suffice to show how BONE-CONDUCTION 
A prolonged FREE trial in your own home will gladly 


SONOTONE 


Dept. G, 135 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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-ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 





MONETARY CONDITIONS — IMPROVING OUTLOOK 





THE sixty-sixth ordinary general meeting of Alexanders Discount 
Company, Ltd., was held on January 24th, 1934, at Southern 
Cannon Street Station, London, E.C., Mr. Colin Frederick 


asa the Chairman of | the company, presiding. ; 
The Secretary (Mr. P. C. Tong) having read the notice convening 

the meeting, and the auditors report, 
The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen,—I assume you will 


take the report as read as usual, (Agreed.) 

Before we begin the business of the day [ would like to express 
both my personal regret as well as that of my colleagues at the 
absence of Mr. Gore Browne. No one is more disappointed et 
being absent than Mr. Gore Browne himself, but he was unfortunate 
in having @ nasty hunting accident some weeks ago, and he is 
not yet well enough to return to the City. T am sure we all hope 
he will be fully recovered in @ very short time. (Hear, hear.) 

It certainly cannot be said that business in these days runs 
smoothly and easily for a discount house, and it would be difficult 
to find two years more unlike ene another than those of 1932 
end 1933. 

Low Discount Rares, 

The year 1932 opened with the Bank rate running at 6 per cent., 
and after six changes the rate gradually fell to 2 per cent. on 
June 30th, while in 1933 it remained at this rate throughout the 
year. The average three months’ Treasury Bill rate for the first 
half of 1982 was £2 12s, 5d., for the second half it fell to I4s. 9d., 
end for the year it was £1 13s. 7d., while in the first half of 1933 
the average rate was 10s. 10d. and in the second half 12s. 9d., 
the average for the year being Ils. 8d. 

It will be appreciated that the low rates experienced in 1933 
were of great advantage to the British Government, whe were able 
to borrow on an extremely low basis both for their Treasury Bills 
and their short-dated securities. In fact it is interesting to record 
that the Treasury Bill rate during the year touched the reeord 
figure of 4s. 9d. in September last, whilst the highest rate in the 
year was £1 3s. 10d. in December last. In addition to gaining 
considerable advantage on Treasury Bill rates, the British Govern- 
ment were also able to raise the following loans on very advantageous 
The 2$ Conversion Loan 1944/49 and the conversion of 
U.K. Lean into the 23 per cent. Treasury Bonds 


terms : 
the 5$ per cent. 
due 1937, 

THe TREASURY'S BeNerir, 

In faet, making allowances for the saving arising from the 
reduction in War Loan interest and from the lower rates of Treasury 
Bills and debt services generally, it is estimated that the Govern- 
ment must have reaped an advantage amounting to about 
£93,000,000 for the nine months ending Decembcr 31st last. 

Whilst the three months’ Treasury Bill rate has averaged only 
Ils. 8d. during the past year, it has also been estimated—and for 
this I wish to acknowledge the authority of The Times—that, 
taking short money rates into consideration, the discount market 
must have suffered a loss amounting to 3s. per cent. for the whole of 
the year on the aggregate of their bills discounted. This is a serious 
position andl having regard to the fact that our principal business is 
the discounting of bills, it will be appreciated that had we relied 
upon this business for our profits we should have had a poor 
statement to submit to our sharehclders today. 

A WELCOME IMPROVEMENY. 

Tt was at one time fully expected in the market that the Banks 
would have scen their way to effect a reduction in their lending rate 
of | per cent., but this did not eventuate and probably their decision 
to make no concession was due to the conviction that such a step 
would not, in the long run, have proved of any effective help. 
Whatever the explanation may have been, we must. acknowledge 
that more material help resulted from the co-operation which led to 
m-increase in the discount rato from 4s. 9d. in September to 
{1 8s, 10d. in the middle of Deeember. 

This welcome improvement, however, came too late materially to 
help the profit margin from bills, and we have to admit that it has 
heen mainly from our holding of British Government and Indian 
fovernment securities, both as regards income and. profits on sales, 
that our profits are due. Shareholders will recognize the wisdom of 
the company in having added so materially to its capital and reserve 
resources some two years ago—(hear, hear)—which has proved 
an important contributory factor in its capacity to take advan- 
tage of the conditions that have prevailed in the Investment 
Market, when such indifferent conditions for protit-making pre- 
Vailed on the Discount. side of our business, 

Hore or ‘Pax Re irr. 

Whilst houses engaged in bill discounting have been faced with 
the difficulty of making profits as indicated, the British Treasury 
have had a veritable harvest of advantage, to which I have already 
referred, arising from the reduction in interest which they have had 
to bear on their War Loan and on their floating and short term 
securities for the past year. 

Consequently, what we have lest in direct’ income should be 
gained by our shareholders and the country generally in a reduction 
of taxation, in which we trust income tax will take no small part, 
Let us hope that we shall not be disappointed when the Chancellor 
Presents his next Budget. (Hear, hear.) 











a A PropaBLe Funptxne Loan. 
‘There is another aspeet of the Government's Freasury Biils of | 
Waich we must not lose sight, and that is that in the course of tine | 


MR. COLIN CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS 


we must expect a funding loan which will relieve the Treasury from 
the necessity of having to carry such a large liability on such short 
terms. Jam not for a moment suggesting that the Treasury should 
be in any particular haste in taking such a step, and FE have no 
doubt that it will prove to their benefit to continue borrowing 
money on the present basis, so long as they can dispose of their bills at 
rates at all comparable to those at present ruling. Onthe other hand, 
the question of funding some substantial amount of these bills wilt 
one of these days have to be faced. When it does arise there will 
he less business for the discount houses to do, but probably there 
will be some compensating advantages, such as the higher rates 
which will at the time prevail owing to the change in monetary con- 
ditions. Trade probably will also be better and the Commercial 
Bill will be more frequently seen in the market. I am pleased to 
note that there are indications of an increase in the amount of 
Commercial Bills running. in the market, and it is our desire ta 
encourage good bills of this class as thus we believe we are 
facilitating the development of British trade on sound lines, 
* SELF-LIQUIDATING BrILts.” 

T must, however, record that the class of bills that I have in 
mind are those which are known as “ self-liquidating ” bills-—in 
other words, bills which represent credits granted to merehants 
and manufacturers for the conversion or movement of goods, 
where the money comes round at specific dates and is availanle to 
meet the liability of the bill at its maturity. It is of importance 
to reecgnize that it is during such times of ease as now prevail 
that financial houses are faecd with the danger of being drawn into 
engagements which are of a capital nature and do not fath within 
the category of * liquid transactions ’* which have been the life-blood 
of the business of the Money Market of the City of London. 

Within the memory of the present generation there have been 
striking examples during the various financial crises of transactions 
which, on the face of them, bore the impress of liquidity, but, when 
difficulties arose, proved to be of a capital nature, much to the 
resulting inconvenience of the parties tinancing the same. As a 
matter of historical interest, we must remember that in the old 
days bills circulating in the market usually bore on the face of them 
the nature of the goods which they represented. Having thus 
referred to the quality of the Commercial Bul, let me again emphasize 
the fact that we, as an important Discount House, wish to encourage 
the true Commercial Bill to the utmost of our ability, and our 
resources will always be available for the purchase of such Bilis 
when their character is clear and unquestionable, 

BALANCE SHEET FEATURES, 

If we turn now to the accounts, there is not a great deal in 
them to which | have to draw your attention, The main features 
in the balance-sheet are the large increase in British and Indian 
Government securities compared with a year ago, the figures being 
10 million odd against 5 million odd, while on the other hand the 
bills discounted are substantially less, the figures being £16,700,000 
against £23,200,000. The securities consist largely of those which 
fall under the category of short-dated, with not more than five 
years to run, our holding of irredeemable stocks being nil. I 
would like to.repeat what 1 said last year, that there are no obliga- 
tions of any kind in the figures of the balance.shect relating to 
foreign governments or foreign municipalities. (Hear, hear.) 
The total figures in the balen:eesheet are slightly lower than a 
year ago, being £28,098,000 against £29,339,000 in 1932, 

THe Divipenp, 

You will notice in the Profit and Loss Account that both the 
gross profits and the rebate of interest are about the same as in 
1932, and that we have been able to increase the amount carried 
forward from £70,006 to £75,336. We have also transferred £5,000 
to the Staff Pension Fund, as was the case in the last account. 

The final dividend now recommended to the holders of the 
ordinary shares is at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, making 
19 per cent. for the year, which is the same as that paid in 1932, 
while the dividend on the preference shares at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum remains unchanged as usual. 

L feel sure the shareholders will be well content both with the 
figures in the balance-sheet and the dividend recommended, and [ 
can assure them that the best thanks of all concerned are again 
due to Mr. Newcomb and the whole staff for the able way in which 
the business has been conducted during the past year, — (Hear, hear.) 

THe OwTrLooK, 

When T addressed you a year ago, L expressed the hope. thas 
progress would be made in 1933 towards the solution of the great 
problems of war debts, reparations and disarmament, but unhappily 
this has not proved to be the case, added to which the World 
Economic Conference to which so many people looked with con- 
fidence produced little of any practical value. In addition to these 
matters we are now witnessing the tremendous efforts being made 
by the President of the United States to solve the grave economic 
problems before that country. Consequently we begin another 
year with a great deal before us of doubt and uncertainty, but, 
in spite of all, conditions in this country show a steady improve- 
ment with a general feeling that the depth of the depression in 
trade has been reached, and that we may now look forward to 
brighter conditions prevailing in this country. (Applause.) 

The report and ec-ounts were unanimousty adopted, 
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WHY IT MUST BE A 
BROWNE & LILLY! 


Because only with a Browne & Lilly building can you 
be certain of quality as well as distinctive design. 
Everything made by Browne & Lilly assures you of 
thorough and permanent satisfaction. 
Bungalows from £170. 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE S.R., showing Bungalows, 
Club Houses, Pavilions, Garages, Sheds, 
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JOIN IN 
THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK 


The standard of duty and sacrifice of our 
Life-Boatmen in their rescue work is traditional. 


Will you, too, play your part ? 


One million five shillings each year are needed 
to maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Send whatever you can afford in pounds, 
shillings or pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


Tur Eart or Harrowsy, 


Lr.-Cov. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. 


Secretary. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office; 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital os ons ses ee £4,500,000 

Reserve bund ae > £ 2,475,000 

Currency Reserve ... ose, oe ane en ae £ 2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
scription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
roughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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SLIPPING 
THROUGH YOUR 
FINGERS !! 


If your savings are yielding 
less than 


4% TAX FREE 


you are losing money. 


A Deposit made with the London 
Investment and Mortgage Co., Ltd., 
earns 4% NETT, and can be made with absolute confidence, 
the major portion of the Company’s funds being well and 
carefully invested in Freehold and Leasehold Property in and 
around London. Depositors have a prior claim to share- 
holders on the assets of the Company, totalling over £136,000, 
thus assuring complete safety of the investment. 
Invest your savings with 
THE 
& MORTGAGE CO. LTD. ; 


39 MOORGATE, E.C.2. s 


Telephone: WRITE TO-DAY FOR 
METRO. 0508. LEAFLET ‘ P.’ 
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Financial Notes 

(Continued from page 140.) 
ranging from something under 5 per cent. down to a much 
lower yield according to the price of the sub-units as re 
from day to day in the newspapers, the point being th 
the risk of default or even of a heavy fall in income is reqy 
to the minimum. In some cases I am inclined to think 
prices now stand at a fairly high level, but it is stil] Possih} 
to obtain the sub-units in some of the trusts at a price sivas 
a return of about 4} per cent., which in these days must by 
regarded as a good yield. ; 

* * * * 

Barcrays (D.C. Anp O.). 

I referred last week to the interesting address delivery 
by Mr. F. C, Goodenough at the annual meeting of Barclay 
Bank. That mecting was immediately followed by 
meeting of shareholders of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) at which an address was also given } 
Mr. Goodenough. Interest in this gathering centred in the 
information given with regard to developments in some ¢ 
our Oversea Dominions and in other countries where th, 
operations of the Bank are carried on. With regard 
South Africa, Mr. Goodenough was able to refer to th 
remarkable improvement which has taken place in tradig 
conditions, while by reason of the rise in the price of golj 
that country has, of course, benefited greatly by the sale 
of its output from the Transvaal. Thus, for the past year 
although the actual output declined by about 500,000 ounces 
the value was over £67,000,000, as compared with oye 
£49,000,000 in the previous year. 

* % * % 
Sun Lire REsvtts. 

The accounts of the Sun Life Assurance Socicty for the 
past year showed great activity. New Policies were issu 
to the amount of £15,139,417, and the whole of the busines 
was issued within the United Kingdom, ‘The total premium 
income for the year was £3,472,407 and interest incom 
£1,402,786. Claims under Policies amounted to £1,049,6% 
by death and £2,308,017 by maturity. Payments fo 
surrenders, including surrenders of bonus, amounted to 
£494,323, which was a much smaller sum than in the last 
four years, and at the end of the year the Life Assurance 
Fund stood at £382,883,621, against £32,817,422 at the 
beginning of the year. The dividend distribution was at the 
same rate as in the previous year. There was an addition to 
the funds during the year of £326,000, the total at the end 
of the year being £37,081,199. 

%* * * m 
LEYLAND Motors. 

The annual meeting of Leyland Motors will be awaited this 
year with exceptional interest as the Chairman will, pr 
sumably, then give some explanation of the heavy fall in 
trading profits during the past year, the total being only 
£146,315, as compared with £296,561 for the previous yeat 
and £525,172 for the year earlier. Moreover, the actual net 
profit for the year was only £20,622, against £117,116 in the 
previous year. The Income Tax charged for the year, 
however, was no less than £58,807, being possibly a legacy 
from the previous year when profits were higher. A 5 pet 
cent. dividend is now recommended on the Ordinary Shares, 
against 10 per cent. in the previous year, while the carry 
forward has been reduced from £93,835 to £29,520. On the 
other hand, the Cash position is a strong one, which would 
seem to justify the entrenchment upon the carry forward ia 
the matter of dividend payments. A year ago the Chairman 
gave a hint as to the manner in which the company was 
affected by legislative restrictions on road transport in most 
of the Dominions, and it is possible that this handicap may 
have been felt more severcly during the past year. 4. w,K. 
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“The Spectator”” Crossword No. 70 


By XAnrTuIPPE, 
4 prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 


correc! 
Envelope: 


be recewwed not later than first post on Tuesday. 
«will be opened before noon on Tuesday. 


t solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
¢ should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” and should 


No envelopes 
The name of the winner 


will be published in our next issue.| 
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14 | 15 |16 17 
| 

18 19 | 20 | | * 
= a 23 | | BR 24 
25 | | 26 | 27 
oe | | 29 30 
31 | | 32 | a 34 35 

Pi} | tee 

| 
ACROSS 6. Part of an aeroplane, 

1. Celebrated Oxford freshman. 7. I am in a mess after tea, 
12, He eut down Bombastes’ 8. A little saint would mako it 

boots. substance. 
14, Luke-warm ones, 9. Sir Joseph Porter’s com- 

24, Sailor’s wife-container, mand. 


17 
18, End of 11. 
19, Sound of disapproval. 
20 rev. No one begs for a ride 
in this. 
22, The preeeding 
move on these. 
95, The courts have lost a Vic- 
torian poct’s initials. 
9% vev One of Machen’s Three 
Impostors. 
98. See 27. 
29, Coin and card make fish, 
30, 35. The halls here were evi- 
dently licensed for music, 
31. Point of the compass. 
32, Far from nasty place in the 
south of France, 
$4. Where the bedmakers had 
no casy task, 
. What not to do when in 
pursuit of the solution. 
rev. Take 50 from a religion 
in which, apparently, [ make 
@ ROLSe, 


DOWN 
. His twin brother was carried 
off by a bear. 
. The Nazis are, apparently. 
3. Officer of a kind. 
. Runs round walls, 


does not 


eS 
—) 


3 


cons 


— 


to 


oe 


- 6. Self-evident. 





10. Dawn. 

11. A famous river. 

13. Kind. 

15 vev. Code across the oeean. 

16 rev. Recent Minister of 
Edueation. 

19. Famous engineer. 

21 rev. On a level sca trouble 
is rare (hidden). 

23. Palindromie part of a fruit. 

26. We hope you don’t over The 
Spectator. 

27 rev., 28. 
manner. 

29. British river. 

33. See 35. 

35, 33. Overhead in the train, 
perhaps a torture. 


ne 


In a Transalpine 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 69 
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No. 69 NOTES 


ACROSS. 
20, (Pyatrie, 22, (Len)ient. 
29, Wodehouse, Psmith in the City. 

Dewn.—7, Anar(chy). 
of Loch Ness. 30 Sol(ace). 


14, Somerville and Knox, Experiences of an Irish R.M. 
23, The Lyons Mail. 
32, (De)troit. 

8, Wells, The Autocracy of Mr. Parham. 


19, T(a)b. 


25, R.LAS.). 26, (Mar)tial. 


28, Compression 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 69 is Lady Bagshawe, 
Fairlawn, Ashwood Road, Woking. 








THEATRE 


WESTMINSTER. 
Evenings at 8.50. 
ANMER HALL presents 


Victoria, S.W.1. Adm. 2/5 to 10/6. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2.30, 
SATURDAY’S CHILDREN. 


By Maxwell Anderson, revised for England by Cecil Madden. 
COLIN KEITH-JOHNSTON, JOYCE BARBOUR, DOROTHY HYSON, 
Preceded at 8.30 by EK. THORNLEY-DODGc 








Now. Ready. 


Sir FRANCIS FREMANTLE, 
Committee; Dr ] 





Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 


THE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1934 


Contains Articles by Dr. C. A. ALINGTON, late Headmaster, Eton Colleg 
M.P., 
, late Headmaster of Rugby; F. 8 


PRESTON, sicvanauter of Malvern; L. A. J. STRONG, etc., ete 
This is emphatically a book which no Headmaster of a Pubiie or 
Preparatory School should _be without. 
A Year Book or School Guide invaluable to parents. 

CHURCHMAN PUBLISHING CO., 33 Craven Streef, W.C. 2. 


Cloth 6/-. 


°: 
Chairman, Parliamentary Medical 

















Fast End Mission 
Every winter supplies 


Morning meals to 


50,000 


hungry 
slum 


children. 


£1 pays for 80 
free breakfasts 


WILL 


Please send to 


The Rev. Percy Ineson, 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 


AAT A 
=e 





WORTH WINNING 


YOU FEED 80? 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements | - 
Two Shillings per line (a line anerages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged ag q — 


line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
73% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


— 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13. 


remittance 





PERSONAL 





JLOWER DECORATION.—Constance Spry is holding 
day and evening classes in all branches of floristry. 
Apply SECRETARY, 4 Burlington Gardens, W.1. (Reg. 
7588.) 





ETRA, PALESTINE and EGYPT, February 22nd to 
MARCH 28th. Party personally conducted by Dr. 
¥othergill.—Write for particulars, Dr. FOTHERGILL, 
Chorley Wood, Herts. Interviews arranged in London. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
» the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





O RELATIVES. 





Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9 miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR House Nursing Home, 100 High 


Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 

ee I prepare special speeches for all occasions, 
{ have a set of very special speeches for the 

oncoming W.M. that see him through his year of office. 


Particulars on application.—W. BEABLE, 1614 Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





"iad! OF LIVERPOOL. 
FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 

The Corporation of Liverpool invite applications for 
the position of DEPUTY CHIEF LIBRARIAN, at a 
salary of £550 per annum, increasing after two years’ 
service to £600 per annum. 

The person appointed will be required to devote whole 
time to the duties of the office, and will not be allowed 
to engage in any other business or occupation whatsoever. 

The person appointed will also be required to reside 
within the City, and to hand over to the City Treasurer 
any fees and other amounts received in connexion with 
the appointment. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government and Other Officers’ Superannua- 
tion Act, 1922, and also to the Standing Orders of the 
Council. 

Applicants must have had practical experience in a 
large Public Library and must have knowledge of cata- 
Joguing, book selection, and library administration. 

Applications, stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions, together with copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, and endorsed ** Deputy Chief Librarian,” 
jnust be addressed to the undersigned and received) on 
er before WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14th, 193}. 

Canvassing of Members of the Committee or the City 
Council will be considered a disqualification. 

WALTER MOON, 
Town Clerk, 





Municipal Buildings, 
January, 1034. 


Liverpool, 2. 


LECTURES 





*PEECH ! SPEECH ! Public Speaking. Chairman- 
+ -hip, Committee Procedure, ‘Tuition and practice 
di. G. GARRETT, M.A., Lombard Ho., Little Britain, £.C.1 





it falc ebealeagindial Or LONDON. 
} 

A Course of Three Lectures on ‘ QUESTIONS DE 
VHONETIQUE FRANCAISE MODERNE” will be 
yiven by PROF. P. FOUCHE (Professor of Phonetics at 
the Sorbonne, and Director of the Institute of Phoneti 





University of Paris) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1) on JANUARY 29th 
and 3ist and FEBRUARY 2nd, 1934, at 5.30 p.m. At} 


the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. Daniel 
Jones, M.A. (Professor of Phonetics in the University). 
The Lectures will be delivered in French. 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ FRENCH ‘ SEIG- 
NEURIE’ AND ENGLISH MANOR: A COMPARA- 
TIVE STUDY ” will be given by PROF. MARC BLOCH 
(Professor of Mediaeval History in the University of 
Strasbourg) at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECO- 
NOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2) on 
JANUARY 3ist, FEBRUARY Oth and 7th, 1934, at 


5 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by 
Prof. Kileen Power, D.Lit. (Professor of Economic 
History in the University), The Lectures will be 


delivered in French. 





| i | 
= ss. DUCHESS OF "3, 
ATHOLL 


SPRING 
CRUISES 


TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


FIRST CLASS ONLY 


“Duchess of Atholl” is one of the finest 

Cruising Liners afloat. 20,000 ton oil 

burner. Spacious Public. Rooms, Outdoor 

8un-bathing Pool, Sports and Games Decks, 

Gymnasium, Dance Host and Hostess. 
Limited Membership. 


RESUUONUGUICCUTOOOTED om | 





From Liverpool. 19 days’ Cruise 

SPAIN, FRENCH RIVIERA, : 

SICLLY and the BALEARIC ISLANDS. 
Minimum Rate: 29 Gns. 


From Liverpool. 16 days’ Cruise visiting 

MOROCCO, [TALY, FRENCH RIVIERA, 

SPAIN and the BALEARIC ISLANDS. 
Minimum Rate: 25 Gns. 


MAR29 


From Liverpool. 16 days’ Cruise visiting 
MOROCCO, ITALY, FRENCH RIVIERA, 
SPAIN and the BALEARIC ISLANDS, 
Minimum Rate: 25 Gns. 
BOOK NOW 


Call, or write to-day to Cruise Dept., 


CANADIAN PACIFI 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
62-65 Charing Cross, Trafalgar Square, 
London, S.W.1; 103 Leadenhall Strect, 
London, E.C.3, or Local Agents 

Everywhere. 


visiting 
TAL 
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RITISH SEXOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


TWENTIETH SESSION : 1933-34. 
A MEETING will be held, on WEDNESDAY, 
JANUARY 3st, at 8.0 p.m., at 34 Red Lion Square, 
Holborn, W.C.1 (National Sunday League Hall), 
Dr. HAMILTON PEARSON, 
on 
‘DELINQUENCY IN THE JUVENILE COURTS.” 
Information from Brit. Sexological Soc., 4 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1, 





Sec. 











YRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, 
G #.C.2.—FOUR LECTURES on ** English Comedy 
in the Time of Sir Thomas More,” will be delivered on 


Monday January 29th, Wednesday January 31st, 
Thursday February Ist, Friday February 2nd, by 
Proresson A. W. REED, M.A., D.Lit., Gresham 


Professor of Rhetoric, at 6 p.m. Admission Free. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





AVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 8351/2. 

1.C.8., Consular, ¥F.0., Home Civil, Tax Inspector. 
41 Candidates who studied at Davies's were offered ap- 
pointments in 195° 


1933, 
CANDIDATES MAY JOIN AT ANY TIME, 





RAINING FOR: SOCIAL WORK. 
bi. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club teaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care tommittee organizers, &c, Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


————__ 
ARROGATE COLLEGE, Vorkship 
Chairman: The Right Hon. the Lory Grsporore 

TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging inj re 
from £100 to £30, are available for admission ne 

School in May or September, 1934. Latest dite 

returning entrance forms—FEBRUARY 19th re 

particulars may be Obtained from the Heapwistps, 

SECRETARY. “a 








——_ 
wes SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public Scho» 

individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing fl 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Ging i 
prepared for usual examinations and for the Univers, 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art Mus. 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a, a, 





U E E N 8 Ww 6 } 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, : 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARiy 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, o 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sc. PR, 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully equip) 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium, Swing 
Bath. Gymnasium. School Chapel. Preparation for, 
Public Examinations, Entrance and Leaving Schiy 
ships. Easy access London, 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-Mistpgs, 





ay 


T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEvoy, 
SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Chur 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate; s; 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boards; 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SupeEriog, 








_ DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUsspy 


Boarding School on modern public school fins 
Recognized by the Board of Education and ty 
Universitics of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing sut 
coast air. Excellent playing flelds. Highly qualife 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hu 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





EIGHTON PARK READING 


SIX OPEN SCTIOLARSHIPS, 50-80 guineas: ¢. 
amination in March, Leighton Park is a Quaker Public 
School. Special stress is laid on physical training, social 
and international interests and Scouting. There is 
exceptional equipment for the right use of leisure tiny 
No O.T.C.—Apply to the Head-Master, E. B. Cast: 
M.A., Oxon. 


SCHOOL, 








YT. NINIAN’S SCHOOL, MOFFAT 
Preparatory School for Boys, with excellent scholar 
ship and health record, The School is homelike ant | 
not too large, and classes are small, so that pupils ge 
individual attention. Entire charge of boys can lt 
taken, including holidays, if required, School Chap 
Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Two Sports Fiel 
Rugby, Cricket, Good Golf and Fishing. Fees Moderate 
A Few Vacancies for Pupils. 

FOUNDED 1879. 


i} 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 





UTHOR'’S MSS. typed from 1s. per 1,000 words. Als 
df French and German.—Miss POLLARD, 36 Ampthi 
Square, N.W. 1, Museum 3965. 








UTHORS.—Well-known publisher (retired) offers 
criticism and advice on your work, Suitable MSs 

also placed with leading publishers.—Write Box 5 

V.L.A., 34 Great James Street, London, W.C. 1. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully &promptly executel. 
AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000— 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C), 44EldertonRd., Westcliff-on-5e% 





YRICS set to 
4 Advice irce. 


music. Composers’ MSS. revised. 
CARRINGTON Brigas, Leven, Yorks 


——— 





RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income i 
W spare time. Send for free booklet, —REGEs 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


a YEAR WRITING Stories, Articles. Why 
£250i. do the same? Free booklet shows how. 
London Cottege of Authorship (8.1), 37 Albemarle-st. Wi 
—the School with a GUARANTEE OF SUCCESS. 


——— 
: ine 
£50 also specially required for prompt publication. 








Cash is Offered in Prizes for Poems. Fiction 








ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
5, J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 


bursaries available for suitable candidates,—Pull par- 
ticulars from Miss Preston, Principal. 


Advice free. Current Catalogue on application. - 
STOCKWELL, LTp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London, Est. 18% 
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POR THE TABLE, &e. 





ee 
ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
\ r is the perfect gift for triends at home or abroad. 


jd., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 88. 6d., 10s. 6d. 


a »”, 
nm Wns, =. iam A 7 
: 2s, 10d., 5s. Id., 7s. 3d., 98, 3d., 11s. 6d, 


By inland post, 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 


— 








MISCELLANEOUS 





RITAIN'S BEST SEED CATALOGUE, ** My Gar- 
den Book.” Free on request to Dept. 19, ALEX- 
ANDER & BROWN, The Scottish Seed House, Perth. 





matured. Prices, cartons (10 various), 4s. 6d., post 


oe CHEROOTS.—-Specially selected, blended, 
CnEROOT CO., Madeley, Crewe. 


free, —CHINTHA | 








“— IKE a lady's Caress” is a shave with the BALL 

RAZOR; something quite new; 12s. 6d. post 
free, with 12 superfine blades. —SALOMONSEN & Co., 6 
and 7 Cross Lane, E.C, 3. 








ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
D &e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Lrish Free State. 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their a. nouncements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of 7'he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 letters) per insertion, 

and should reach T'he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

london, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week, Discounts :—24% for 6 imsertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT from the 
Shetlands. All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for 
you by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland 
wool, Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. 
The newest fashionable styles, plain, or fi famous ** Fair 
Isle” patterns. At Shetland prices, far less than shop 
prices,—Write for Free Hlus. Booklet and Wool Colour 
Card.—W™. D. JOHNSON, 8.366 Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 








HOLIDAY RESORTS 





Est HOLIDAY IN BRITAIN.—7 Days Royal 
| Victoria Hotel, Llanberis (‘mid lakes and moun- 
tains, First-class food and comfort ; 120 beds, running 
water, concerts, &c.) with 6 Excursions incl. rail ascent 
of Snowdon, trip by Toy Train and motor runs through 
enchanting Wonderland of Wales. Easter to June 15th. 
1 or 5 guineas, all in. Picture folder from Dept. S., 
SNOWDON RAILWAY, LLANBERIS. 





Classified Advertisements—Covt. 











APRIL 
CRUISE 


To MOROCCO, GIBRALTAR 
ALGERIA, MALTA, LIBIA 
ITALY & SPAIN 
ad 
On the world’s most delightful cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


APRIL 13 for 20 Days 
From 37 Gns. 


VISITING 
Casablanca, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta 
Tripoli, Naples (for Pompeii), Malaga 
Corunna. 


’ 


oe” 
Other Mediterranean Cruises sail 
May 5, May 26 & June 15. 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brachure apply 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 

lead Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3; 

Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford 
Paris and all Principal Agents 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





-_ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost, Tele.: 314. Lift 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board ; 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particnlars, SECRETARY, 6 
Belgrave Road, 8.W.1. Victoria 3347. 





I ROITWICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.U. 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





\DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL —Melville 
“’4Crescent. Tgms.:*"Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 





OVE (1 Fourth Avenue).— Residential ; every com- 
fort. Hot and cold water ; valeting; private yar- 


dens.— Including all meals, 10s, 6d. te £1 1s. per diem. 





[, 2% POX. 


CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO. 
High-class Unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1. 
WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
Largely patronized by Clergy and Professional Classes. 
Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast. 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—Ss. 6d. 
Full Tariff on application. 





WATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure. 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTp., 

P. R. H. A., Lrp., ST. GeorGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
b quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
Apply for List “S.,” stating requirements to “ SURREY 
Trust,” 53 High Street, Guildford, England. 














THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 SF. 
W George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakiast. 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s, 6d.). With 


dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





TH! TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send, 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels —or | 
-in any part of Great Britain and Ireland | CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 


private hotels 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
Perso recommendation of lwtels is 


vlcomed by the Travel Manager. 


ive 


then. always 


—— 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN -ROTHAY. 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
—PULTENEY. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE, 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—HOLLY WOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal). GREAT NORTHERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA, 
CAMBRIDGE.—BULL. 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 

CANTERBURY.—COUNTY., 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—-GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCIAN, 





CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD., 


DROITWICH SPA.—THE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—ti LENESK, 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND'S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


LAKE VYRNWY = (Montgomeryshire). LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL, 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—-ROYAL VICTORTA., 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
PHACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
WAVERLEY,Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY's. 


IY DRO 





MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOUSE. 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL B 
PERTH.—STATION WOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—-ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 


\Y. 


ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 


—CHY-AN-ALBANY., 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPIITI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—_LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS. —~-ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.). -HAWKSTONE PK. Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMON?. 

EAGLEHURS?Y. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—-GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Statfs.).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).—HUNTLY, BtsHorstricnron 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY. HOTEL St. GEORGE (Late Links H 

-PALACE, 
ROSETOR. 
ROSLIN WALL. 


WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER 
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For Sale or To Le 





SURREY & SUSSEX. 








INCLUSIVE RENTALS. £175 to £300. 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. 


Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. 








FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH ip hang sc 
COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 

DEN a IN Helaaseome wa =| 6 MANOR 


BLOCKS FACE GONELY. SCENERY, OPENING ON f | F a D S 


PUTNEY ok PUTNEY, 
CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. Phone: Putney 2123. 


ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, & 


wee Property Large and Small, including tho 
beautiful Worth and Balcombe Yorest Districy 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A, 
(Vor over 20 years with Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, 
ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, sUsgpy’ 

(‘Phone Crawley 328.) 
ereeeee is 
oe and COODEN HOUSES. 
ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.T. Tel. 351 Beyhiy, 
‘The only Local Estate A: gent a native of the town, 











a. 
HERTS AND MIDDLESEX BORDERS, 
In the Parishes of Totteridge and Hendon, 
VALUABLE 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND 


350ft. above sea-level; 1,100ft. frontage to Totteridg 
Lane, and 300 ft. irontage to Holcombe Hill, at High. 
wood Hill, Mill Hill, with all services ay ailable, Aly 
Gable Hill and Oak Cottages, Highwood Hill ang 
Damson Hall, Tottcridge Lane, the whole let, 
producing £348 p.a., te nants paying rates, Fatly 
possession of the land. Ripe for immediate develop. 
ment. For SALE as a whole or in lots (unless Pte 
viously sold).—Auctioncers, 


GODDARD & SMITH 


22 KING STREKFT, ST. JAMES’S, 8.W.1, 


Solicitors : Messrs. M. L. Moss and Son, Savoy Hous, 
Strand, W.C.2. 


WHITEMAN & CO, 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, 3.W.3_ Tel.: Kens. 0026/7 























as IN ANCIENT RYE. 


UNA, LADY TROUBRIDGE & MISS RADCLYFER 
HALL wish to sell their 








A SAFE INVESTMENT 


LIVE IN A WILLETT HOUSE 


The hall-mark of building construction. 


ROEHAMPTON. WIMBLEDON COMMON. 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH. TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


HOVE, BRIGHTON. 
Reduced prices. 


Detached, non-basement labour-saving. 
A FEW CHOICE BUILDING SITES 
Illustrated particulars on application. 


WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 


Sloane Square, 5.W. 1. 
(The Home of Daylight Saving.) 


Branches at South Kensington, Hampstead, Roehampton, and Hove. 


Joinery Workshops, Parsons Green, 8.W 





PRE-TUDOR HOUSE 
Faithfully restored true to period. Heavily timbered, 
Open fire; places. Central heating. Electric light. Lounge, 
Study, studio, 5 bed, bath, etc. PRICE £2,850 FREE: 
HOLD.—WHITEM AN, 56 Brompton Road, $.W, 


Kens, 0026. aS 
Nr. BANBURY. 

Central heating. Main water and gas. 
VYEORGIAN HOUSE, away from all tratfic ; splendid 
W order; 3 rec., billiards, 9 bed, 2 bath, ete. Garage, 
Tennis lawn 2 ACRES. 


TROUT FISHING. £1,850, 


WHITEMAN, 56 Brompton Road, S.W. — Kens. 0026, 


HERTS. 
400 it. up. 80 minutes London. 
ERY ECTLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE, with every 
convenience. Central = electric light, ete, 
Lounge hall, 3 rec., 11 bed, 5 bath, ete. 
COTTAGE & G ARAGE, LOV BLY GARDENS 2 Acres, 


PRICE MUCH REDUCED. 


WHITEMAN, 56 Brompton Road, S.W. Kens. 002, 





ALL INSPECTED AND 
RECOMMENDED BY THE AGENTS, 
WHITEMAN AND COMPANY, AS ABOVE, 











THERE IS ONLY ONE HANDKERCHIEF 


that brings comfort and relief to sufferers from 
COMMON COLD, NASAL CATARRH, OR INFLUENZA. 


. TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE 99 ___ the original brand 


cf Aseptic Handkerchiefs, soft, silky and absorbent, Medicated, but odourless, 

A Busy woman writer states :——* I would as soon think of travelling without 

« few of your ‘ Toinoco’ Handkerchie fs as travelling without a toothbrush.” 
50 for 2/-; 500 for 18/- at chemists’ stores, or 


The Toinoco Handkerchief Co., Ltd., 55 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Vaid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000), Currency Reserve, £1, 500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8, 060, 000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. JXEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 











Throat 
Sore? 


You need 


lenburys 


fi Con PAS T ILLES 


Your Chemist 
stocks them 
4d. per oz. 
In Tins 
2-ozs. 8d. 4-ozs. 1/3 
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